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Annual Reunion of the Virginia Division A, N. Va. Association—Address 
of Col. Archer Anderson on the Campaign and Battle of Chickamauga. 


The annual gatherings of the veterans of the Army Northern Vir- 
ginia have for some years past been a most interesting feature in the 
exercises of “ Fair week” in Richmond, and have attracted always 
large crowds and enthusiastic interest. The meeting this year was no 
exception; and there gathered in+the State Capitol Tuesday night, 
October 25th, such an array of brave men and fair women as these 
occasions never fail to draw. 

Just before the appointed hour General J. A. Early came into the 
hall, and was greeted with loud and continued applause. 

In the absence of the president (General W. H. F. Lee) Colonel T. 
H. Carter, one of the vice-presidents, called the meeting to order, and 
stated that the Executive Committee had requested General J. A. Early 
to preside. 

As General Early took the chair he was again greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause. He called on Dr. J. William Jones, who lead in prayer. 

On motion of Colonel H. C. Cabell, a committee consisting of Colonel 
H. ©. Cabell, Private J. Hall Moore, Captain J. V. Bidgood, Captain 
W. G. McCabe, and Captain Maxwell T. Clarke was appointed to 


recommend officers for the ensuing year. 
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On motion of Major Robert Stiles, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, it is expedient and 
proper that the office of permanent chaplain to the Association be 
created, and that the Rev. J. William Jones, whose interest in the So- 
ciety has always induced him to serve in this capacity without such 
recognition, be elected to this office. 

General Early then stated that while on former occasions the orators 
of this Association had selected themes which pertained alone to the 
Army of Northern Virginia, they were fortunate in having on this occa- 
sion a competent orator who would speak of a campaign in which our 
comrades of the West did valiant service. He had great pleasure in 
introducing Colonel Archer Anderson, who would now speak of “ The 
Campaign and Battle of Chickamauga.” 

Colonel Anderson was greeted with loud applause, and was frequently 
interrupted with vociferous and hearty cheers, as, without MS. or notes 
before him, he delivered in clear, ringing voice, and with graceful ges- 
ture the following 


ADDRESS: 


Comrades of the Army of Northern Virginia: 


By the too partial choice of your committee, I am about 
to speak to you of a campaign which, though the peculiar appanage of 
the fame of the Army of Tennessee, will yet always be recounted as in 
one aspect a brilliant episode in the glorious teed of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

The historian Arnold has observed that military events are rarely 
worthy of circumstantial narration unless they combine some of the 
elements of romance, or impart in a striking manner some great lessor 
in the art of war. I hope I may claim for the events I shall describe 
some portion of each of these elements of interest. It is of the cam- 
paign and battle of Chickamauga I propose to speak. The campaign 
may be said to have begun in the last days of August; the battle was 
fought on Saturday, the 19th, and Sunday, the 20th of September, 
1863. 

If you will recall the circumstances of that summer—the failure to 
win the decisive battle of Gettysburg, followed immediately by the loss 
of Vicksburg, and worse still, of the army defending it—the portentous 
concentration of Rosecrans’s and Burnside’s armies, threatening an ad- 
vance through Chattanooga and Knoxville, which would sever the 
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Confederate power—the gloom, as well as the determination of the 
greater part of the Southern people, who did not need the after light 
of history to reckon aright the stunning effect of the blows just re- 
ceived—the rising disaffection of certain portions of the Confederacy 
under the pressure of the new call of the conscription acts, extending 
the draft upon our populations upwards to men of forty-five and down- 
wards to boys of eighteen—the growing conception of the colossal 
power marshalled against us—the sufferings of all the people in their 
homes—the fierce storm of battle let loose upon Charleston—the calm 
repose of the only two great armies left to the Confederacy, Lee’s in 
Virginia after the deadly grapple at Gettysburg, defiantly holding its 
adversary at bay; Bragg’s in Tennessee, after vainly weakening itself 
to succour Vicksburg, waiting the spring of its powerful foe, with no 
other hope than to avoid it nimbly and retire upon the strong gateway 
of the South, Chattanooga—if, carrying in your minds all the details of 
those anxious days of July and August, 63, you will pass rapidly with 
me over the events which culminated in the battle of Chickamauga, 
and then, reflecting upon what happened one year later, if it appear 
that to the men who fought at Chickamauga the Southern people owed 
one year's respite from their inevitable fate; if I show you that to the 
extraordinary and romantic presence of two divisions of Longstreet’s 
corns on that field the result of that battle is strictly to be ascribed ; 
if I can impart a proper conception of the magnanimity of your great 
leader in stripping himself of so large a portion of his strength after 
such a campaign as that of Gettysburg, or of the exceeding skill and 
fortune with which that wonderful movement of Longstreet’s over nine 
hundred miles of dilapidated railways was swiftly and secretly con- 
ducted, I feel that you will rather tax the temerity of the speaker than 
the poverty of the theme. 

In the last days of June, 1863, General Bragg stood in advance of 
Shelbyville in Middle Tennessee with about 47,000* men of all arms, 





*In comparing the numbers of two armies it is obvious that some common basis 
of comparison is necessary. The Federal returns contain a column entitled ‘ Pres- 
ent for duty Equipped.” This is made up by deducting from the aggregate of offi- 
cers and men reported “Present :or duty” all those who, for lack of arms or for some 
other reason, it is assumed would not stand in line of battle. When the officials 
of the War Department are asked to report tke strength of any army on any field, 
they use this column of “ Present for duty Equipped,” and it is to be supposed 
that military writers on the Federal side observe the same practice, In five Fede- 
ral returns examined by me, the aggregates of this column were less by four, five, 
six, six and ten per cent., respectively than the aggregates of the “Present for duty.” 
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confronting a lowering mass of war which Rosecrans was preparing to 
hurl upon him. Rosecrans’s army now numbered about 80,000 men. 
Bragg’s had recently been weakened by the detachment to Mississippi 
of nearly twelve thousand troops, and was no longer fit to cope in the 
open country of Middle Tennessee with that adversary, whose progress 
it had so sternly checked six months before on the bloody field of 
Murfreesboro’. Accordingly, when in the last week of June Rose- 
crans made a general forward movement threatening the Confederate 
right flank, Bragg, by rapid marches, passed the Cumberland moun- 
tains and took post at Chattanooga—a position marked out by nature, 
and by the junction of great lines of railway, as an objective point for 
any army seeking to pass from Tennessee to the Atlantic coast. But 
Rosecrans was not yet ready to follow his enemy across the mountains. 
He halted on a line stretching from McMinville to Winchester, wait- 
ing to repair his railways, waiting especially for the corn to grow 
and for the movement of Burnside’s army, then gathering to march on 
Knoxville, as a cover to Roescrans’s left flank. 

Bragg reached Chattanooga on the 7th of July, and it was not until 
the 29th of August that Rosecrans began the passage of the Tennessee 
river at Bridgeport, twenty-eight miles below, and three other points, 





The Confederate returns contain no such column, but they give a column called 
the “ Effective Total,” which is generally made up by adding together the ser- 
geants, corporals and privates present for duty. As the Federal returrs contain 
no similar column, this is obviously an unsuitable standard of comparison, and 
certainly it is rather odd not to count the officers standing in line of battle as part 
of the effective force of an army. 

The column of officers and men “ Present for duty’ appears in the returns of 
both armies, and is made up in the same way; the aggregate thus reached is sub- 
ject in each army to the same influences, tending to reduce it practically in actual 
line of battle. I have, therefore, uniformly used this aggregate of officers and 
men ‘ Present for duty” to denote the strength of an army. 

By the tri-monthly return of June 20, 1863, made by General Bragg, now in 
he Archive office of the War Department, the aggregate of officers and men of 
all arms “ Present for duty”’ in the Army of Tennessee is 47,249, to which the 
cavalry contributed 14,290. In the tri-monthly return of the ‘“ Department of 
the Cumberland” of June 30, 1863, the aggregate “‘ Present for duty ’’ of all arms 
is given at 79,681, but there is an obvious error in addition, the correction of 
which would make the aggregate 81,681; and as the aggregate “ Present for duty 
Equipped ”’ is given at 80,222, the probability is that a further correction of the 
return would considerably increase the aggregate ‘Present for duty.” The return 
of June 20, 1863, shows that Bragg had under his command in addition to the 
“Army of Tennessee”: in the District of Tennessee, officers and men, ‘‘Present for 
duty ” 1413; in the District of North Alabama “ Present for duty” 1745. 
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There was, therefore, a period of about seven weeks which the Confederate 
commander might utilize for the equipment and consolidation of his 
army, and for the study of the country in his neighborhood, now evi- 
dently to become the theatre of the campaign. Some show of fortifi- 
cation there was, but it was generally felt that Chattanooga could never 
be held as a fortress, and the recent loss of Vicksburg was hardly 
needed to enforce the folly of sacrificing an army to maintain a post. 
Of the aspect of that gallant Army of Tennessee, as it appeared at that 
time to observers fresh from your ranks in Virginia, I would particu- 
larly speak. A considerable portion of it had just seen their homes 
abandoned to the enemy, and the first march in retreat would carry 
them beyond the border of their beloved Tennessee; yet their mood 
was cheerful and devoted; nay, fierce and warlike. But this was to 
be expected of the veterans who still stood by the flags which had 
received their baptism of fire on the field of Shiloh. The unworthy 
and the meanspirited had been ruthlessly winnowed out, and of those 
that were left in the older regiments almost every man might claim the 
title of patriot and soldier. Whilst the temper and spirit of the men 
were thus in no wise below the heroic pitch of their brothers in the 
Virginian army, their outward appearance as soldiers moving in large 
bodies was perhaps not equalled in the Confederate service. Under 
the influence, doubtless, of General Hardee, much attention had been 
paid to tactics, and some of the divisions made an imposing display in 
evolutions of the line. The mention of that honored name, so familiar 
in the earlier stages of the war in connection with drill and the formal 
parts of military business, calls up now in the mind's eye of every 
man who knows the story of the western army, a far different image—a 
grand and commanding figure of a soldier—the gallant leader on some 
field of triumph, dashing across fence and ditch at the head of troops 
electrified by the splendid bearing of the superb horseman, and charg- 
ing with him always as to assured victory—or, again, in a moment of crisis, 
galloping up with a regiment of Texas cavalry, to be hurled full plunge 
through the pine woods on the flank of a Federal infantry division, 
just in time to save the communications of the army ; or better still, in 
his highest appearance, as the bold and rapid corps commander, who 
never forgot Napoleon’s injunction to “ attack vigorously after having 
observed well where to strike.” I reckon it as a serious misfortune 
that Hardee was not destined to lead a corps in the campaign we are 
approaching. He had recently been detached to take a command in 
Mississippi, and the army lost in the crisis of its history the most bril- 
liant corps commander the war produced on our side, after your own 
Jackson and Longstreet. 
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But it had lately gained as successor to Hardee in the command of 
his old corps a stern and dauntless soldier from the Army of Northern 
Virginia in D, H. Hill, whose vigor, coolness and unconquerable perti- 
nacity in fight had already stamped him as a leader of heroic temper. 
Of the religious school of Stonewall Jackson, his earnest convictions 
never chilled his ardor for battle, and in another age he would have 
been found worthy to charge with Cromwell at Dunbar, with the cry 


“« Let God arise—let his enemies be scattered.” 


At Seven Pines, pressing his division, knee-deep in mud, across an 
open field, he had gallantly hurled Casey’s division out of a formidable 
redoubt, and quickly turned the captured guns on its late occupants—a 
most exhilarating sight in war. At South Mountain, by an obstinate 
rear-guard fight against enormous odds he had secured and protected 
the concentration of Gen. Lee’s army on the field of Sharpsburg. Hill 
was welcomed to the Army of Tennessee, for in those times there was a 
radiance surrounding every commander who had worthily led on any of 
the great days of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

But he found there the equals of his late comrades. Polk, the war- 
rior bishop, recalling some of the martial figures of the church militant 
of the middle ages, a man with many, but perhaps not the highest, qual- 
ities for war, Polk commanded the remaining corps, and was destined 
to give nine months still of his rich and stirring life to the service of 
his country. Cleburne, who led one of Hill’s divisions, was a blunt, 
impassive, rather heavy man, who had served a rough apprenticeship 
in the ranks of the British army; but it needed only the flame of bat- 
tle to kindle his dull features, to stir the depths of his strong nature, and 
to show forth a soldier for stoutness of heart, for stubbornness of fight, for 
shining valor and forgetfulness of self rarely tobe matched. The other 
Major-Generals of the force then assembled, A. P. Stewart, Cheatham, 
Hindman of the infantry, and Wheeler and Forrest* of the cavalry, 
were men who had won their title to command, step by step, on all the 
hard-fought fields of the West, and were fit leaders for the serious work 
in hand. There was not aholiday soldier among them. All had gained 
the confidence of their troops, and one at least, Forrest, had already 
shown such a soldier's eye, such enterprise, such intuition, such resource, 
such overpowering will and passionate valor as have won for him an 
imperishable name. 

Breckinridge, statesman and soldier, Buckner, Preston and W. H. T. 
Walker, gallant leaders, joined the army later with their commands. 





* Forrest commanded a division, but was only a Brigadier-General at that time. 
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With the mention of one other name I must hasten on. The Com- 
mander of the army, Braxton Bragg, was no ordinary man. He had 
emerged from the Mexican war with a brilliant reputation for conduct 
and ability. From that day he would have been cited amongst the five 
or six young officers of the American army, who might be expected to 
play a leading part in any future contest. In the first months of the 
war between the States he had signalized his talents for organization 
and discipline, and on the field of Shiloh he had put his corps into the 
fight with a vigor and spirit, which gave promise of a brilliant career. 

When, on the retirement of Beauregard at Tupelo, Bragg succeeded 
to the command of the army, there were soon many signs of sleepless 
activity. He promptly snatched the initiative from Buell, and the 
march by Chattanooga into Kentucky was a movement, which by its 
boldness and rich promise seemed at one moment to announce the 
appearance of a master in war. But hope was a little chilled by the 
issue of that enterprising campaign. Bragg had not attacked his enemy 
when that enemy was weakest, and delay would make him stronger. 
But he had been obliged on his own retreat to deliver an indecisive 
battle at Perryville, Kentucky, with only a partial concentration of his 
forces; and from that momenta party in his army had disputed his 
title to command. 

At Murfreesboro’, with a resoluteness to fight and a plan of battle 
which displayed many of the requisites for leadership, he had struck a 
staggering blow; but wanting that inspired glance which spies out the 
enemy’s real weakness behind his assured front, or the unreasoning 
tenacity which so often wins by mere inertia, he had thrown away the 
prize of victory by yielding on the third day the bloody ground which 
the enemy was ready to surrender. From that memorable moment 
opinion in the army grew more and more clamorous as to the General's 
title tocommand. Wherein then was Bragg wanting in the true quality 
of a commander ? 

A great master of speech, Cicero, has, in his praise of Pompey, 
briefly set forth four elements as essential to make a General: military 
knowledge, valour, authority, good fortune. 

General Bragg had military knowledge—his gallantry cannot be 
questioned; but the discussions and recriminations among his subordi- 
nates growing out of the battles of Perryville and Murfreesboro’ had 
sapped his authority, and it was in the decrees of fate that he should 
never long enjoy the smiles of Fortune. 

What is authority in a General? It is love and faith on the part of 
the army, it is perfect abandonment of the will of the many to the one 
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supreme will of the commander. You have seen its daily manifesta- 
tion throughout the long years during which you followed Robert Lee; 
you saw its flower and perfect fruit at that dark hour in the Wilder- 
ness when the truops made it a condition of their own self-sacrifice 
that Lee would spare himself. Some here present saw it at Dalton in 
1864, when the coming of General Johnston to take command of the 
Army of Tennessee instantly restored confidence, and the accession of 
@ single man was as welcome as a reinforcement of ten thousand 
soldiers. But military history is full of such instances of personal 
ascendency. You remember how Cssar quelled the murmurs of his 
officers at the march against the unknown and dreaded Germans, when 
calling them about him, he bitterly reproached them for daring to en- 
quire or even speculate as to where the army was to be led, or what 
were the plans of the General; and then, proclaiming that if nobody 
else followed he would go with his beloved tenth legion alone to find 
the enemy, shamed the whole army into obedience and discipline. 

There spoke the authority of the General. 

Or take Frederick on the eve of Leuthen, in that memorable council 
of veterans, telling them frankly of the desperate nature of his circum- 
stances, of his meaning nevertheless in spite of the rules of art to 
attack the enemy, near thrice his own strength, wherever he found 
him, bidding those who felt unequal to such dangers take their dis- 
charge without reproach, and winding up that heart-stirring talk with 
a cheery “Good night, gentlemen: shortly we shall either have beaten 
the enemy or we never see one another again.” 

The General who could use that language felt sure of his authority. 
General Bragg did not possess this personal ascendency. 

Passing to the other camp we find an army solidly compacted of the 
best manhood of the West, proud of a long list of substantial, if not 
brilliant successes, proud of the vast territory that already lay behind 
them won from us, well equipped, well nourished, moving with the pre- 
cision of an organization not new to the work and the confidence and 
practical skill of veterans, full of hope and enterprise. 

Its commander, Rosecrans, a man of vigor and talent, had done 
enough in West Virginia and at Murfreesboro’, not indeed to establish 
his claims as a General, but to make his troops look hopefully to what 
he was now to perform. We shall see that he had not that rare quality 
of soul which alone fits men for command-in-chief; and woe to the 
ambitious soldier who lightly undertakes to tread that giddy path, to 
breathe that atmosphere of awful solitude and tremendous responai- 
bility ! 
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But Rosecrans was surrounded by men familiar with the best lessons 
of war, wise and bold to plan—eager and strong to execute. George 
H. Thomas was there at the head of a corps. There have been times 
when a Virginian might not be trusted to speak impartially of this fa- 
mous Virginian; but sixteen years have assuaged the bitterness of civil 
strife, death has been busy with the great actors of the scene, victors 
and vanquished alike, and we, their younger contemporaries, have 
already reached a stage from which the sober judgment of history 
may be anticipated. It is, however, with his military character that 
we have now to deal, and discussing that before an assemblage of 
soldiers, who could fail to do homage to the steadfast soldier whose 
fortitude saved an army? The men who felt the full weight of his 
stroke will never forget its strength and majesty; there is abundant 
mutual esteem in good blows well given and received, and the Father 
of Epic song is true to the human heart when he suggests that Trojans 
and Greeks will say of Hector and Ajax 


“On mortal quarrel did those warriors meet, 
Yet parted thence in friendly bonds conjoined.”’ 


Is not this the present temper of those who wore the blue and the 
gray? 

Besides Thomas there were under Rosecrans, as corps commanders, 
McCook, Crittenden, and Gordon Granger—men, except the last, of far 
inferior force. But the Federal divisions were in many cases, most 
strongly led. Amongst their commanders were Brannan, Baird, Rey- 
nolds, Palmer, Steedman, Wood, Sheridan. The chief of staff of the 
army was that brave and strong man, James A. Garfield. 

From the 29th of August to the 4th of September Rosecrans was 
crossing the Tennessee river with 59,000* infantry and artillery; but 
at that time Bragg, having received from Mississippi Walker's and 
Breckinridge’s divisions, had only of these arms 42,000 men, soon to 
be increased by 5,000 brought by Buckner from Knoxville, which Burn- 
side now entered. 

Such being the two armies, I must ask you to consider a moment the 
country in which they were about to operate. 

Chattanooga, the gateway of Georgia, stands on the left bank of the 
Tennessee, just above the point where the river forces a passage 
through a tremendous barrier of mountains. A little below, on the 
right bank, and for twenty-five miles down, the outlying chains of the 
Cumberland range abut precipitously on the stream, leaving no room 





*See note next following. 
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for a good road. In like manner, near Chattanooga on the left bank, 
two great parallel ranges seventy miles long, Lookout Mountain and 
Sand or Raccoon Mountain, project their huge masses to the river’s edge’: 
but the engineer has found space for a single railway track between the 
point of Lookout Mountain and the water, and a wagon road climbs 
a hundred feet or more above the railway. Between these ranges 
is Lookout Valley. At Chattanooga the railway from Atlanta turns 
abruptly south of west, crossing the Tennessee at Bridgeport. Thus 
the great barrier of Lookout Mountain, standing on one flank of 
Chattanooga, has forced the railway engineer to account with it as it 
will nuw interpose with its ponderous mass in all the calculations of the 
strategist. 

Atlanta, 138 miles south and east of Chattanooga, was Bragg’s base. 
His principal line of communication was the railway connecting these 
two points. 

Rosecrans, with his army extending from McMinville to Winchester, 
in Middle Tennessee, with Nashville as his base, had in his movement 
on Chattanooga, to choose whether he would turn the right or the left 
of the Confederate position. Only sixty miles, as the crow flies, sepa- 
rated the two armies, but you must picture the intervening country to 
your mind's eye as a sea of mountains. 

A mere front attack, following the line of railway, .wedged in between 
the mountains and the river, was, of course, out of the question. Rose- 
crans has described the country through which he must have moved to 
turn Bragg’s right as rough in itself, traversed by few roads, and almost. 
destitute of supplies, Besides, each day’s march would have taken him 
farther from the railway leading to Nashville. But, on the other hand, 
) each day’s march would have brought him nearer to Burnside’s army, 
» moving on Knoxville. The disadvantages mentioned seem to have 
outweighed in his mind the crowning advantage of concentration, and 
he chose the movement to turn Bragg’s left. 

Following the railway, he crossed the Tennessee at Bridgeport and 
three other points by the 4th of September, and by the 7th he concen- 
trated the bulk of his forces in Lookout Valley. Lookout Mountain 
was now interposed as a great curtain between the two armies. Near 
its northern end nestles Chattanooga. 

Over this precipitous range three roads were practicable for Rose- 
crans’s army. One, following the railway over the point of Lookout 
Mountain where it rises abruptly from the river, leads directly to Chat- 
tanooga; the second passes through Stevens's and Cooper’s gaps, some 
twenty-six miles south of Chattanooga, into a secluded valley, known 
as McLemore’s Cove; the third crosses still farther south, at Winston's 
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gap, which is forty-two miles from Chattanooga. 

Rosecrans determined to move one corps on each of these roads, and 
on the 8th of September his army was well engaged in this march. 
Bragg has been censured for permitting this peaceful crossing of the 
Tennessee, but without reason. He could not encounter Rosecrans at 
the crossing of the river without placing the tremendous defiles of Sand 
and Lookout Mountains at his own back. He wisely chose to await his 
enemy as he issued from these defiles, and, watching his chance, to fall 
with swift-descending stroke upon the heads of his encumbered col- 
umns. And now such an opportunity was about to present itself to 
the Confederate commander. 

On the 7th of September Bragg, having ascertained the movement 
of the Federal army threatening his left and rear, determined to evac- 
uate Chattanooga and move southward to Lafayette, twenty-six miles 
distant by a road which runs nearly parallel to the eastern face of 
Lookout Mountain. He determined that he would not move across the 
rough country on his right to attack Rosecrans’s communications—a 
march which we have seen Rosecrans himself rejected. In this he was 
right. He determined that his force was too small to admit of holding 
on to Chattanooga with a detachment while he confronted the enemy's 
flanking movement with his main body. He therefore abandoned Chat- 
tanooga completely on the 8th of September. In this he was not so 
clearly right, but we shall see that the blunders of his adversary re- 
lieved him of the consequences of this error, if error it was. To have 
held on to Chattanooga and the point of Lookout Mountain with two 
divisions, whilst the remainder of the army moved to strike the heads 
of the turning columns of the enemy, would have been to imitate Gen. 
Lee’s daring at Chancellorsville, when he sent Jackson on his immortal 
march, and yet left Early to dispute the heights of Fredericksburg. 
To give up Chattanooga was to place at once in Rosecrans’s hands, 
without a struggle, the prize of the campaign, and who could divine 
that the Federal commander would still persist in his eccentric move- 
ment and offer such brilliant chances to his adversary as I am now to 
describe? Surely fortune was now about to smile on Bragg. 

Try to take in the extraordinary situation. Rosecrans’s three corps 
were in the act to move from three points on the general line of Lookout 
Mountain, so remote from each other that the centre corps, Thomas's, 
was distant twenty miles from Crittenden’s on the Federal left, and 
twenty miles also from McCook’s on the Federal right, when, on the 
night of the 8th of September, or certainly on the morning of the 9th, 
word was brought to Rosecrans that Crittenden’s corps had only to walk 
into Chattanooga. Sherman, in the following year on the receipt of 
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such a gift of fortune, would instantly have recalled his orders, and 
concentrated McCook’s and Thomas’s corps in Lookout Valley upon 
Crittenden’s, now quickly entering Chattanooga. Rosecrans—as if in 
pursuit of an enemy whom he had already beaten and had only to dis- 
perse—persisted in his extended flank movement, and was now about 
to offer to Bragg the supreme opportunity which comes to most Generals 
only in their dreams—an opportunity which well used would richly 
repay the loss of fifty Chattanoogas—an opportunity to crush one de- 
tached corps with the concentrated mass of an army. At that moment 
Bragg may well have rejoiced at the happy inspiration which had made 
him despise the mere possession of Chattanooga as a cheap thing in 
comparison with an army gathered close and compact, well in hand, 
ready to spring. 

In peaceable possession of Chattanooga on the 9th of September, 
Rosecrans pushed Crittenden’s corps forward on the 9th and 10th in 
the direction of Ringgold, on the railroad to Dalton. Every mile of 
this march increased the distance between his left wing and centre. 

At the same time—during the 9th—two divisions of the centre corps 
(Thomas's) crossed Lookout Mountain into McLemore’s Cove, a* narrow 
valley shut in on the east by Pigeon Mountain. The road from Chatta- 
nooga along which Bragg had retreated, runs for twenty miles along the 
eastern base of this Pigeon ridge. It was practicable to pass from this 
road into McLemore’s Cove through two gaps in Pigeon Mountain, or 
around its northern extremity. If you stand where Bragg’s army 
stood, near Lafayette, and face due north, you may roughly repre- 
sent the configuration of the mountains by the extended forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, the other fingers being clenched. The wrist, 
hand and forefinger will rudely represent the main chain of Lookout, 
the thumb the diverging range of Pigeon Mountain, the space between 
thumb and forefinger McLemore’s Cove. Now, on the evening of the 
9th September Crittenden was at Rossville, four miles southeast of the 
northernmost point of Lookout—the forefinger’s tip ; Thomas was cros- 
sing at about its middle point, and McCook was far away to the south 
at a point represented by the wrist. Bragg’s army was stretched along 
the eastern base of Pigeon Mountain, occupying its gaps. Surely, if 
ever an army was caught in flagrante delicto, caught in its sin, this 
was now the position of the Federal army. You can judge of the 
magnitude of its peril when you learn that it took four days of hard 
marching to effect its concentration after Rosencrans awoke to his situ- 
ation. It was about fifteen miles from Crittenden’s position to Thomas's 
advance, and the Confederate right was almost interposed between 
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these two corps. It required, in effect, thirty-seven miles of marching 
over mountain roads to pass from McOook’s corps to Thomas's, and, to 
crown the opportunity for a swift stroke, Thomas's two advanced divis- 
ions were separated by Lookout Mountain from the rest of his corps. 

This was the brilliant opportunity which General Bragg lost with his 
eyes open. With full knowledge of the false position of Thomas's two 
divisions on the very evening of the day they reached it, he gave orders 
for an attack on the 10th, which should have crushed them. This 
attack did not take place on the 10th, through causes which may, per- 
haps, be accepted as unavoidable; but the enemy was good enough to 
wait in his false position till after eight o’clock of the morning of the 
llth. During three hours of daylight on that morning these two 
divisions lay at the mercy of 30,000 Confederates. 

Can it be denied that the Confederates ought to have been ready to 
attack at daybreak? The whole of the day and night of the 10th had 
been allowed for preparation. Why were they not hurled to the attack 
at dawn on the 11th, why not at six o'clock, why not at seven? The 
answer to these questions must, I fear, condemn General Bragg as a 
commander. 

Some one has said that the final object of all the machinery of the 
British Constitution is to get twelve men into a jury box. So we may 
say that all the art of war lies in bringing three men to your enemy's 
one upon the decisive point. Here the combination had been inge- 
niously prepared, the great problem of the art of war had been solved, 
30,000 men stood ready to fall upon 10,000; the blow had only to be 
delivered, thirty minutes would have sufficed to strike it home. Oh, 
for an hour of Stonewall Jackson’s inspired energy! The uplifted arm 
never descended, the blow was never struck. At about half past eight 
Negley had taken alarm, and it was not till five o’clock in the after- 
noon that the Confederates made a feeble demonstration upon an 
enemy now wide awake, retired from the plain and firmly lodged in 
the mountain pass. 

The loss of the whole of the 10th may perhaps be set down to the 
accidents of war. The loss of the precious morning of the 11th must 
certainly be imputed to the commander. General Bragg seemed to 
know always what ought to be done, to possess the decision and the 
will to order it to be done, but, by some strange lack of gift, where so 
many gifts abounded, he could not do it himself and he could not make 
others do it. Thus was frittered away a brilliant opportunity. But 
fortune now offered another. 

On the night of the 12th Bragg knew that Crittenden’s corps was 
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still separated from Thomas's by some eleven or twelve miles; Thomas's 
corps being still nearly four days’ march removed from McOook's. He 
therefore ordered Lieutenant-General Polk to attack Crittenden vigo- 
rously at daybreak on the 13th, intending to support him with Buck- 
ner’s and Walker's corps. So earnest was he in the purpose to strike 
that he sent Polk four orders of the same tenor and the most urgent 
character during the evening. General Polk made no attack on the 
13th. Thus another great opportunity was lost. 

These failures to secure the execution of his designs seem to have 
paralyzed the Confederate commander during the next four days, for it 
was not until the night of the 17th that Bragg issued another order 
for a movement against the enemy. And yet these were four days of 
critical peril for the Federal army. 

It was only at midnight of the 12th that McCook on their extreme 
right received the order to close upon Thomas. It was only on 
the 17th, after four days’ hard marching, that his junction with 
Thomas was effected. During these four days McOook’s corps was 
as completely annulled as if it had been in Virginia, and durin? 
a part of this time there was a wide interval separating Crittenden 
and Thomas. The Confederate army was perfectly in hand. What 
chances did those four days not offer to an enterprising commander! 
But General Bragg’s spirit seems to have been damped by the mis- 
carriages I have described. Rosecrans was, on the other hand, com- 
pletely aroused. He saw now, as he himself says, that it was a mat- 
ter of life and death to concentrate his army. During those four days 
the Federal army marched as men march upon issues of life and death; 
but the Confederates lay in their camps in idle vacancy. Had some 
cloud of conflicting rumors settled down upon the Confederate com- 
mander's vision, obscuring his perception of the situation of the enemy? 
Nothing of the sort. All the contemporary evidence shows that the 
wide dispersion of the Federal forces was perfectly understood at the 
Confederate head-quarters. Was there lack of resolution to fight? 
How can this be supposed of that grim and determined soldier who 
afterwards put forth those repeated and persistent orders which a few 
days later brought on the tremendous collision of the whole of the 
two armies? It is true that reinforcements were now about to arrive, 
but General Bragg well knew they would not counterbalance McCook’s 
corps. The inaction of those four days is not to be explained. They 
were days of discouragement and uneasiness for the Confederate army. 
The Confederate soldier, naturally intelligent, had then come to know 
something of war. The retirement from Chattanooga had been ac- 
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cepted without a murmur as a measure of strategy. The movement to 
attack in McLemore’s Cove had been hailed with delight; but the dis- 
appointment at its impotent conclusion was keen, and when another 
disappointment followed on the 13th, and day after day nothing seemed 
to be done, though every private soldier knew that the fate of the 
Confederacy was hanging in the balance, then a feeling of depression 
settled upon the army. 

Upon the Confederates, thus foiled and despondent, there arose a 
beautiful vision. Many before me remember the power, the speed and 
the gorgeous, cloud-capped brilliancy of the rumors that were some- 
times blown on mysterious winds through the Confederate camps. At 
one critical moment England had recognized the Confederacy; at 
another, when hope was at its last gasp, a French division 10,000 
strong had actually marched into Texas from Mexico. And so the 
wonderful stories ran, the imagination of the inventor being always 
equal to any need of encouragement and consolation. Such a rumor 
now gathered head. Men whispered that Longstreet’s corps was 
coming—nay, had come, from Virginia. Received at first lightly, 
laughed at by the judicious as another appearance of the old, familiar 
phantom, I well remember the tumultuous joy when the astonishing 
portent grew into fact; when men came who had seen and talked with 
Kershaw and Hood, not ten miles off, and the most skeptical could no 
longer doubt that on the great day of battle now at hand soldiers of 
the unconquerable Army of Northern Virginia were to stand side by 
side with the men of Shiloh and Murfreesboro’. 

This is what I ventured to promise as the romantic part of my sub- 
ject. These troops of Longstreet seemed to have descended out of the 
heavens, so unexpected was their coming; and the strength they added 
to Bragg’s army was not to be reckoned by their mere numbers, for 
with them came a flood of that mysterious power, that moral force 
which brings victory in battle. 

But the surprise at Longstreet’s appearance was not confined to our 
camp. It was equally great in the Federal ranks. On the 14th Sep- 
tember Rosecrans telegraphed to General Halleck, at Washington, to 
know whether Bragg had been reinforced from Virginia, and on the 
15th Halleck responded that no troops had gone from that quarter to 
Bragg’s army. At that time the heads of Longstreet’s columns were 
arriving. The wonderful secresy of this movement must always give 
it a remarkable place in military history. Napoleon's descent upon the 
plain of Marengo was not a greater surprise. The army from which 
the detachment was made was confronted by the Army of the Potomac, 
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the ground from which the troops moved was not eighty miles dis- 
tant from General Halleck’s lofty perch of observation at Washington. 
Yet for many days the movement seems to have been absolutely 
hidden from the Federal authorities. It was likewise a secret well 
kept by the few entrusted with it inside the Confederate lines. General 
Bragg may have known it at an early moment. If he did, he concealed 
it carefully from his corps commanders until the troops from Virginia 
were about to appear on his flank. 

Many great movements by rail occurred in the course of the 
war, but this movement of Longstreet’s seems to surpass them all 
in intense and dramatic interest, in hardiness, in secresy, in suc- 
cess, There was the great distance to be traversed by circuitous 
and worn-out railways—900 miles; there were the two Confederate 
armies at the extremities of this long line, each confronting a 
superior force. The idea that troops of the one could be detached 
to take part in the operations of the other in the same campaign 
was a new and hardy conception. But more impressive still was 
the magnanimity of your great commander. He had recently re- 
turned foiled, but not beaten, from the heights of Gettysburg; he had 
been obliged to abandon his campaign of invasion and retreat into 
Virginia. The enemy had followed triumphant though respectful, and 
as the Federal army now outnumbered its adversary by many thous- 
ands, it was to be expected that it would soon resume a vigorous offen- 
sive. 

But Lee, weighing all the hazard, accepted it, and, standing calm, ma- 
jestic, self sacrificing, stripped himself to succor a distant ally. 

Now see, as Cesar said, how great a thing is firmness of mind in war. 
Lee’s bold countenance imposed on Meade for many days, and by the 
time the Federal General had penetrated the secret and was gathering 
himself for a great stroke, Longstreet’s guns had been heard at Chicka- 
mauga and the sudden wreck of Rosecrans’s campaign, vibrating from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic, paralyzed Meade’s uplifted arm. 

But we must turn our minds again to that corner of northwestern 
Georgia, where a great conflict is approaching. It was not till the night 
of the 17th of September that General Bragg roused himself to give 
the energetic orders which were to bring on a general battle. But 
during the four days preceding Rosecrans had drawn in his distant 
wings, and the battle now to be fought must be fought with the whole 
of the Federal army. 

What was the strength of the two armies at this time’ From an 
examination of the original returns in the War Department, I reckon in 
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round numbers the Federal infantry and artillery on the field of 
Chickamauga at 59,000 * men, and the Confederate infantry and artil- 





* The Tri ren Return of the Department of the Comberland of September 
10th, 1863, furnishes the data for an estimate of the Federal strength on the field 
of Chickamauga, 


The aggregate “ present for duty” of all arms there given is, 78,183 
From this I deduct for parts of Gordon Granger’s corps and Posts’s bri- 
gade not on the field (estimated), . : B . ‘ 9,268 


and estimate the strength of all arms present for duty at, .. ; 68,815 


This is a smaller number, when we remember the difference between ‘present 
for duty’ and “present for duty equipped,”’ than that given by the accomplished 
clerk in charge of the Returns in the War office, Mr. Kirkley, in the following 
official memorandum furnished to the Adjutant-General January 18th, 1876: 
“The effective strength (and by this he means the aggregate of all arms ‘ present 
for duty equipped’) of General Rosecrans’s army engaged in the battle of Chicka- 
magua as shown by the tri-monthly returns of September 10th, 1863, was 68,101.” 


From my estimate of, . : ; : : 68,815 
I deduct the cavalry present for duty, . ‘ : , : : 10,078 


and place the infantry and artillery at ; . . : 58,737 


The last Return of the ‘Army of Tennessee’’ before the battle of Chickamauga 
is that of September Ist, 1863, now in the War Department. Of the reinforcements 
received by Bragg this return embraces only W. H. T. Walker’s division. 

The aggregate of infantry and artillery “ present for duty’ therein 

shown is, . 38,618 
Add aggregate “ present for daty sg of Breckinsidge' 8 division as 

given in his report, . ; 3,769 
Aggreyate “ present for duty” of Gregg’s beigade as given in Bushrod 

Johnson’s report, . , A ? , ; * 1,352 
Aggregate “ present for duty” of McNair’s brigade as given in Bush- 

rod Johnson’s report, i ‘ 1,207 
Force brought by Buckner from Knoxville, (Preston’ 8 dvicdin and 

some artillery) as given in Bragg’s report, ? 5,000 
Longstreet’s force, consisting of three brigades of Hood’s division 

and two brigades of McLaws’s division, estimated by Bragg in 

his report at, : : . ; : : . 5,000 


And the total is, . ; ; : ; : ‘ : 54,946 
The aggregate “ present for duty”? of the cavalry shown in the return is, 11,268 


I have not been able to ascertain whether any cavalry joined after September 
Ist, which was not included in the return of that date. Perhaps some came with 
Buckner, which was not included in the return. 

General Longstreet’s report gives 22,882 as the aggregate present for duty in 
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lery, including the troops which arrived on the 20th of September, 
at 55,000. The Federal cavalry, about 10,000 strong, was outnum- 
bered by the Confederate cavalry by about one thousand men. Thus 
speak the returns. Perhaps a deduction of 5,000 men from the re- 
ported strength of each army would more nearly represent the actual 
combatants. But in any case itis, I think, certain that Rosencrans was 
stronger in infantry and artillery than Bragg by at least 4,000 men. 

On the night of the 17th General Bragg put forth an order for battle 
on the 18th. What was then the position of the two armies? 

West Chickamauga or, as I shall hereafter call it, Chickamauga creek 
or river, rises in McLemore’s Cove, and flows around the northern end 
of Pigeon Mountain. The river at that time was crossed by numerous 
bridges and was fordable at many points, but except at the fords and 
bridges, it offered a serious obstacle to the movement of guns and 
troops. The Lafayette road, along which Bragg’s army had retreated, 
crosses the Chickamauga at Lee’s Mills. The course of this road is 
nearly north and south, the general course of the Chickamauga nearly 
northeast. It is the country in the northeastern angle between river 
and road which is about to become the bloody field of the first day's 
battle. It is a rather flat country, not rough or even rolling till you 
approach the spurs of the low mountains, thickly wooded, with here 
and there a field of Indian corn, then just ripe, and occasionally an 
opening of gladelike, treeless land not under any crop, and straggling 
along on the highway, at intervals of a mile or half a mile, small farm- 
houses with their stables and corncribs. Neighbourhood roads lead 
through the forest from the crossings of the Chickamauga to the Lafay- 
ette highway. As you approach the spurs of Missionary ridge, the 
ground becomes rugged and precipitous. In the angle between river 
and road there is nothing to remind you of the close vicinity 
of the mountains, but the impression is of almost unbroken forest, of a 
rather flat, thinly peopled, poorly tilled, wooded region. The woods 
offered no serious obstacle to the movement of infantry, but artillery 
could only move freely along the roads. 

McOook’s corps of the Federal army had now been united to 





the six divisions he led into action on the 20th September, but the men lost on the 
19th must be added to this figure in a computation of the whole force. Collating 
these figures with other returns made up on the field, given in the reports of the 
five divisions constituting Polk’s wing, it is difficult to believe that Bragg had 
more than 50,000 infantry avd artillery on the field. The contemporary estimate 
in the army was 45,000. There had been some losses and a good deal of straggling 
between the 1st and the 19th of September. 
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‘Thomas's in McLemore’s Cove, and Crittenden had moved by his right 
up the Chickamauga till his left rested near Lee’s Mills—a strong po- 
sition—the river there cutting a channel through high banks. 

Rosecrans had at last concentrated his army; but a great change 
had come over his attitude. He had now given up all idea of an ad- 
vance and stood strictly upon the defensive, satisfied if only he could 
maintain what he had won. On the night of the 17th he had already 
become apprehensive lest Bragg should interpose between his army 
and Chattanooga. At that moment the two armies were in this posi- 
tion, that the Federal left at Lee’s Mills did not cover perhaps more 
than a third of the Confederate front, and while the Confederate left 
wing resting where Pigeon Mountain descends to the Chickamauga was 
protected by that range from attack, the Confederate right stretching 
down the Chickamauga on its eastern side to the northeast was nearly 
unopposed and free to swing around, to roll up Rosecrans’s left, to seize 
the Lafayette highway, and, if successful, to force its way through to 
the valley of Chattanooga creek and thus bar all access to Chattanooga. 
This was the conception that presented itself to General Bragg’s mind 
on the night of the 17th, and dictated his order of battle for the 18th. 
If it could have been executed on the 18th, it would no doubt have 
brought about a brilliant victory for the Confederate arms. But it was 
impossible to execute it on the 18th. The Confederate troops were too 
widely scattered, the distances were too great and the roads too narrow, 
and particularly the crossing of the Chickamauga, against even the 
slight opposition made by the enemy, was too delicate a movement to 
admit of rapid marching. It was not until the 19th that the fight 
planned for the morning of the 18th could actually begin, and the im- 
partial critic, making every allowance for the accidents and vicissitudes 
inseparable from war, must still conclude that General Bragg did not 
bring to the preparation of this order that exact knowledge of the 
country and that minute adaptation of means to measures, which alone 
ensure success. During this delay of twenty-four hours Rosecrans re- 
cognized his danger and marched troops to extend his left with unre- 
mitting vigor. 

Thomas, marching all through the night of the 18th, reached Kelly's 
house, on the Lafayette road, about day-break of the 19th with two divis- 
ions, a third following not far behind. From points near this position roads 
ran down eastward to the crossings of the Chickamauga at Alexander's 
and Reed’s bridges. Thomas quickly threw his two divisions across these 
minor roads, but to their right lay a wide gap unfilled by any Federal 
troops. Walker’s corps, of the Confederate army, had crossed to the 
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Federal side a little below Alexander's bridge and Bushrod Johnson's 
division at Reed’s bridge, lower down, the preceding afternoon after 
some fighting with Federal cavalry. Walker's corps had moved up 
the stream, after crossing, to a position in front of Alexander's bridge, 
and continued its march in the same direction on the 19th, but Bushrod 
Johnson had, on the afternoon of the 18th, swept up the Chickamauga 
some three miles. On the morning of the 19th, therefore, the left of 
Rosecrans’s army, which Bragg was expecting to strike with Bushrod 
Johnson’s and Walker's troops, greatly overlapped the Confederate 
right. Then there burst a quick flash of light on this straggling march 
in search of the enemy. Thomas, like the good soldier he was, began 
to look about him as soon as he reached Kelly's. Learning that a 
Confederate brigade had crossed Reed’s bridge the evening before, he 
promptly sent Brannan forward with two brigades to see what was 
there. This reconnoissance brought on the battle of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, broke in upon Bragg’s initiative, arrested his flank march, put 
him upon defending his own flank instead of threatening the enemy’s, 
and gave a character of irregularity and chance-medley to the action 
of that day which makes the despair of him who now attempts to de- 
scribe it. 

Brannan’s brigades very soon found Forrest in their path with 
his dismounted cavalry, one division of which was led by John 
Pegram, the elder of two brothers whose names will never be mentioned 
before this Society without the tribute due to purity and valor. Forrest 
had had the good sense to have a brigade of infantry near at hand, 
soon to be supported by another. So immediately there was fierce 
fighting, and Forrest, who was no common judge of excellence in that 
matter, declared that the performance of Ector’s and Wilson’s brigades 
commanded his admiration. The Confederates, with the soldierly in- 
stinct which usually taught them how much momentum goes with a 
fierce attack, when you magnify a small mass by a very great velocity, 
dashed in impetuously, ran over a battery and drove the enemy back 
upon his supports, but were soon obliged to retire, of course, before the 
strong reinforcements we have seen Thomas had at hand. Then W. 
H. T. Walker hurried up Liddell’s division, which, you remember, was 
on the march two miles off, to regain the lost ground. With the ar- 
rival of these troops the Confederate battle-cry again rang out and the 
face of the field once more changed. 

Three brigades of Baird’s division of the Federal army were hurled 
back and scattered, and ten pieces of artillery snatched from their 
bewildered cannoneers. The Confederate onset seemed irresistible. At 
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that moment the actual presence of Cheatham’s division, then quite 
near on the march to support Liddell, would have secured the destruc- 
tion of the Federal left; but Cheatham’s division was not there yet, 
and minutes in war decide battles. What change is this Liddell now 
sees in the Federal ranks as, after running over two lines, he moves 
forward to attack a third? There is no longer the same front, but, as 
far as the eye can range in this wooded country, the dark-blue line 
extends, and at each extremity a rapid movement shows that the Con- 
federate division is about to be turned on both flanks. We know now 
what Liddell could only dimly read—Johnson’s division of McCook’s 
corps, dispatched by Rosecrans, has appeared on Baird's right in the 
nick of time, and Brannan, on his left, with a soldier's instinct, feeling 
no pressure in his front, has urged his men forward on Liddell’s right 
flank. So the tide of battle again surges back. The Confederates beat 
a sullen retreat to the first line of low hills. Then Cheatham, sent by 
Bragg himself, as Johnson had been by Rosecrans, came on the field at 
the head of his noble division, himself an inspiring reinforcement to men 
in battle. It was not his fault that he had not arrived earlier; he had 
marched when Bragg had given the order, but Bragg’s order was given 
at 11 o'clock, after Thomas’s attack had taken the initiative away from 
him, and Rosecrans’s order to Johnson was given at a quarter-past 10 
at the dictate of his own judgment. Upon such minute elements of 
time hang the issues of war! Had Bragg’s order to Cheatham been 
given at a quarter-past 10 and Rosecrans’s order to Johnson at 11, the 
battle of Chickamauga might have been decided on the 19th by the 
destruction of the Federal left. But it was fated that the fighting of 
that day was to be a series of partial battles between successive divi- 
sions arriving on either line, in the midst of which victory swayed from 
side to side till night and the exhaustion of the combatants put a term 
to the struggle, and reserved for a still more bloody morrow the awful 
and final award. 

Cheatham’s division, rapidly forming behind Walker’s corps, charged 
over our men, met the advancing enemy, checked their onset and drove 
them back upon their lines with heavy loss. It was the fortune of many 
a brave man in either army on that day to move in opposite directions 
within the same half hour. Cheatham’s division shared this general 
tate, for it was shortly confronted by new forces of the enemy, had its 
triumphant advance arrested—nay, converted into a partial retreat— 
and was fain to take up a strong position to be held without further 
aggression till sunset. It was the arrival of Palmer's division, followed 
by Reynolds’s and Vancleve’s on the Federal side, that produced this 
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result. The successive arrival of these divisions, soon to be followed by- 
Davis's and Wood's, and then by Sheridan’s and Negley’s, relieved the. 
Federal Commander of an anxious apprehension, to which I must now 
particularly advert. 

When Rosecrans began his movement to his left, Wood’s division 
remained in the strong position at Lee’s Mills, to mask the march of 
the army. When Thomas took position at Kelley's, there was a gap of 
two miles or more between his right and Wood’s left, which Rosecrans 
hoped partly to fill by divisions of Crittenden’s and McCook’s corps, 
then moving. But events were too rapid for orderly movements. 
The battle was precipitated by Thomas’s reconnoisance, and all these 
moving divisions were hurried up, without reference to corps formation, 
to the neighborhood of Kelly’s where the fight was raging. The gap. 
in the Federal line still yawned between Wood and Thomas. This 
gap would gradually be filled as Thomas would throw into it the divi- 
sions arriving to his support, and finally in the stress put upon the 
Northern Commander-in-Chief he was led to close it completely by 
moving Wood’s division to the left, too, abandoning Lee’s Mills to the 
custody of Lytle’s single brigade. 

But, to make this explanation, I am anticipating the progress of the 
battle. We had reached the point where Cheatham’s appearance on 
the Confederate right had been completely neutralized by the rapid 
flood of the Federal movement to their own left. I have spoken of 
General Bragg’s order to Cheatham, given at.11 o'clock, as wrested 
from him by Thomas’s attack on Walker and as a surrender to the 
enemy’s initiative. It is a bad augury in battle when a General thus 
yields to the stress of his opponent’s willsvand his only idea of meeting 
an attack is to meet it at the precise point at which it is made and at 
which the enemy has all the advantages of time and preparation. 
General Bragg intended to turn his enemy's left flank, when suddenly 
he became aware that his enemy’s left overlapped and overmatched 
the Confederate right. His only idea then seemed to be to persevere 
in his first plan, to insist on being stronger on his own right, and for 
that purpose to hurry Cheatham’s division over three miles and Hill’s 
corps over six miles of troublesome country and hours of priceless time. 

It is not so that great commanders have met sudden attacks de- 
ranging preconcerted plans. They do not meet blow with blow, like 
the vulgar combatants of the prize-ring, but stroke with counter- 
stroke. When Napoleon stood on his hill at Austerlitz and calmly 
watched the tremendous movement of the allied army to turn his right 
flank, he was not concerned to hurry troops to Davoust’s support on that 
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flank, though he doubtless had the shorter line of march, and could, as 
Forrest used to express it, have got there first with the most men. No; 
he wished to meet the enemy’s blow with a fatal counterblow, and 
waiting patiently till they were committed beyond recall to their 
perilous march, then launched Soult to pierce and destroy their centre. 

On the other hand, the Austrians at Leuthen sought to meet 
Frederick’s great attack on their left flank by hurrying troops to fight 
him there and saw every column beaten in detail. 

It is true that great allowances must be made for the Confederate 
Commander in the nature of the country—a tangled forest, through 
which you could not see the enemy a hundred yards off, and with no 
elevated points from which even his distant movements could be ob- 
served. If we had not had the spectacle of General Lee’s accurate 
reading of the enemy’s movements in the similar forest of the Wilder- 
ness, we might ascribe too great weight to this consideration, for after 
all, both sides labour under the same difficulty. 

Under any circumstances it is a solemn moment in the life of 
a commander—it is a moment never to be forgotten by any observer, 
when the order of battle has gone forth and the fortune of a great 
army, and perhaps the fate of a people, hang upon one man’s 
leadership. The facts to which the simple precepts of the art of 
war are now to be applied are the confused reports of distant out- 
posts or the hurried inferences of hasty reconnoissances—at best 
but flitting shadows on an opaque curtain which shuts out the 
enemy from view; the opinione of others on these facts may be 
heard and weighed, but no advice can be asked, the commander 
must stand alone—the solitary dictator of the hour; and the tre- 
mendous decisions to be taken must be quickly taken—minutes 
counting for hours of ordinary time—under all the excitements of the 
field and amid a roar of artillery and a storm of musketry surpassing 
the worst rage of the elements in nature's tempests. 

Surely all the lessons of the schools then shrivel into nothingness if 
they have not been engraved on the adamant of a great soul. 

Fortunate is the General if at that moment he can find some lofty 
point of observation, like Wellington's at Talavera or Lee’s at Fred- 
ericksburg, from which he may read with his own eyes the confused 
incidents of the struggle. Then he may seize that critical moment 
which they say offers itself in all battles to the eagle glance of genius. 

But no one who observed General Bragg about midday of the 19th 
of September, in the depth of that thick woodland, could fail to be 
impressed with the extraordinary difficulties surrounding the com- 
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mander on that obscure and tangled field. He could see nothing with 
his own eyes, very little through the eyes of others, but every sign 
must be read through a glass darkly. His bearing was calm, deter- 
mined, self-contained, and the outward man betrayed none of the per- 
plexity that must have tortured the mind within. At eleven o'clock 
he had sent Cheatham to the right to support Walker. At twelve he 
ordered A. P. Stewart to move his division in the same direction. 
Stewart fortunately did not move very far to the right, but feeling 
with soldierly instinct that to attack the enemy quickly was the thing 
wanted, faced to the front where the ground offered the first favourable 
opening and moved rapidly on the enemy. The attack was gallantly 
urged, and amidst a furious fire and with great loss of men, ground 
was quickly gained. The Lafayette highway was passed, some guns 
were captured, and at the end of an hour of very strenuous fighting 
the Federal left centre was pierced. Victory seemed once more within 
the Confederate grasp. But the arrival of fresh troops, Reynolds and 
Vancleve being now up, skilfully thrown in by Thomas again restored 
the Federal ascendency, and Stewart retired and reformed on the east 
side of the Lafayette highway. 


It was not till half past two on an order of General Hood, whether 
inspired by General Bragg or not is uncertain, that the Confederate 
centre, consisting of Hood’s and Bushrod Johnson's divisions, moved 
forward to the attack. Its success was immediate and brilliant, the 
enemy's right centre was crushed in, the Lafayette road was seized, 
artillery was captured, and for a moment the advantage again appeared 
decisive. But the counterstroke from the centre, which might have 
ruled the battle had Bragg ordered it at eleven o'clock, was now too 
late, the yawning gap in the Federal centre had been filled, Davis, 
Wood, Sheridan and Negley were now up or coming up, the whole 
Federal army, except Gordon Granger's small corps, was in line, the 
advance of Bushrod Johnson, Hood and Stewart, which threatened to 
cut the enemy in two, was everywhere checked after prodigies of 
bloody and desperate fighting, and the day was waning. 


Meanwhile Hill’s corps on our extreme left and Hindman’s and 
Preston’s divisions had practically not been engaged. About three 
o'clock Hill had received an order to march with Cleburne’s division to 
the extreme right of the army. This neutralized his corps for nearly 
the whole afternoon. At the same time Hindman had crossed to the 
west bank of the Chickamauga to support Hood, but his division was 
not put into the fight. Hill arriving with Cleburne’s division on our 
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extreme right a little after sunset was destined to close that busy day 
with a brilliant night attack on the Federal left. 

Thomas, it seems, after the repulse of Cheatham’s attack, finding no 
pressure there had shifted Brannan to his right to restore the im- 
perilled centre, and was about to withdraw Baird's and Johnson's divi- 
sions to a stronger position in their rear. Just then Cleburne dashed upon 
their weakened line with his fiercest onset. It soon grew dark and the 
furious fire of musketry and cannon was comparatively harmless, but 
the Federal line was broken and driven, several hundred prisoners and 
two or three guns were captured, and the tired Confederates were at 
length allowed to rest with this augury of success for the eventful 
morrow. 

Whilst they lie down about their myriad camp-fires in what now, in 
the dense fog rising from the Chickamauga, soon took on the bewilder- 
ing aspect of some enchanted forest—hungry and supperless, for of 
course the three days’ rations supposed to be in the haversack had been 
eaten on the first day, and the wagons were miles away—let us sum up 
the results of this bloody day and forecast the chances of the next. 
The losses had been heavy on both sides, but probably about equal. 
The battle had consisted in a series of successive combats between frac- 
tions of the armies in which the advantage passed from side to side 
without decisive result, neither winning any important ground from 

“the other. The Confederates had gained the whole line of the river, 
but the Federals held the Lafayette highway. Yet there was this 
promise of success to the Confederates for the next day that, whereas 
nearly all of Rosecrans’s infantry had been hotly engaged, of the 
eleven Confederate divisions of foot, five were substantially fresh. Both 
armies felt that the battle would be renewed, and that the attack 
would come from the Confederates. 

To direct that attack General Bragg called his lieutenants to his 
camp-fire soon after nightfall, General Longstreet arriving from Vir- 
ginia about eleven o'clock. Here General Bragg, changed the organi- 
zation of his army—a dangerous experiment in the crisis of a battle— 
by dividing it into two wings, the right under command of Polk, of 
five divisions, the left under command of Longstreet, of six divisions, 
one of which, McLaws’s from Virginia under Kershaw, only came on the 
field on the morning of the 20th. 

Bragg’s plan was to continue his original movement to turn the Fed- 
eral left and thus cut Rosecrans off from Chattanooga. 

To accomplish this he ordered that the advance to the attack should 
begin at daybreak on Polk’s extreme right, and be taken up succes- 
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sively to the left, the whole army wheeling on Longstreet’s extreme 
left as a pivot. And now began some of the mischances of a foggy 
night in an enchanted wood filled with ten thousand camp-fires and 
fifty thousand exhausted sleepers, with no guides and no landmarks. 
It was easier to order an attack for daybreak than to bring it 
about. The battle did not begin at dawn. Many annoying miecar- 
riages prevented it, the wearied staff riding all night in vain in bewil- 
dering circles ; but the delay gave a breakfast to many of the troops 
who had been without food for twenty-four hours. Cold comfort, but 
some there was, I hope, for those ragged heroes in the unsavory bread 
and meat served out on that foggy September morning after one day of 
bloody battle and on the perilous edge of another! A pot of coffee 
might have cheered their hearts a little; but the taste of that had long 
been forgotten by the Confederate soldier. 

The necessary preparations being at length completed, Breckinridge, 
of Hill’s corps, at half-past nine advanced rapidly to the attack, and 
within seven hundred yards his left regiments found themselves con- 
fronted by the enemy's breastworks. The Lafayette road indicated the 
general direction of the Federal line,* their left being on the east of it 
near Kelly's, and their right crossing it and bending back to the south- 
west. Before the works which the Federals had hastily thrown up oc- 
curred a sanguinary fight in which was again illustrated the natural 





* The Federal line on the 20th began on their left at a point four hundred 
yards east of the Lafayette highway, northeast of Kelly’s house, and several hun- 
dred yards south of the road leading down from McDonald’s house (now occupied 
by a son of the original Kelly) to Reed’s bridge, ran nearly south through the 
fronts of Baird’s, Johnson’s and Palmer’s divisions, the latter refusing its right to 
rest upon the Lafayette highway ; and, crossing that road, it continued in a south- 
erly and then in a southwesterly direction along the fronts of Reynolds’s, Bran- 
nen’s, Negley’s, Davis’s and Sheridan’s divisions till its right rested near the widow 
Glenn’s house. That part of the line east of the Lafayette road occupied the 
crest of a slight undulation, and along nearly the-whole Federal?front breastworks 
of logs and fence rails had been thrown up. At the extreme left, the line bent 
back in a westerly direction towards the Lafayette road. Wood’sand Van Cleve’s 
divisions were at first in reserve behind the right and right centre. Gordon Gran- 
ger’s small corps was in observation to the east of Rossville about three miles 
from Thomas’s left. The line seems to have crossed the Lafayette road a little 
north of Pue’s house, to have extended parallel to the road on its western side to a 
point a little south of Brotherton’s house, and then to have bent back to the south. 
west. 

The best map of the field and the adjacent country which I have found is that 
prepared by the Confederate Engineers, a copy of which made by Mr. W. L. Shep- 
pard, in November, 1863, is among the papers of the Southern Historical Society. 
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superiority of the defence behind the rudest intrenchments against the 
most determined valor. The left of Breckinridge’s division could not 
take the breastwork, but stubbornly maintained the attack. Mean- 
while, the centre and right brigades, meeting no works, and only skir- 
mishers over a part of their front,t had pressed their advance and 
reached the Lafayette highway. 

At this moment, or about fifteen minutes after Breckinridge’s attack 
began, Cleburne, on his left, led his division forward and very soon en- 
countered a furious storm of canister and musketry from the same line 
of breastworks, extending southward. The wooded ground was such 
that Cleburne could not use artillery, but for an hour or more his de- 
termined infantry pressed their fierce attack at short range. There 
were no braver troops than Cleburne’s, there was no bolder leader than 
Cleburne, but they could not drive Baird’s, Johnson’s and Palmer's 
divisions from that breastwork. But now, perhaps, the Confederate 
flank attack will dissolve this stout resistance. It might have done so 
had the Federal troops been of feebler stuff than our own, or their 
leader, Thomas, not every inch asoldier. For whilst this furious battle 
raged in front of the breastworks, Breckinridge had, with his two right 
brigades, reached and crossed the Lafayette road. He found himself 
then directly on the flank and four hundred yards in rear of the 
Federal army with about 2,200 bayonets and a single battery. Wheel- 
ing to the left till his new front was at right angles to his first front, he 
pressed his march to sweep down the rear of the Federal lines, the 
Lafayette road separating his two brigades. And now, if Walker's 
corps and Cheatham’s division, which General Polk had in reserve, or 
either of them, had been at hand in second line to Breckinridge, the 
course of history might have been changed. It was a capital moment, 
but Breckinridge was too weak in numbers to reap its fruits. Stovall's 
brigade, on his left, soon encountered the northern face of the Federal 
breastwork, where it bent back to cover their flank, and was checked. 





+ On'the Confederate right, Breckinridge’s division was found to overlap the 
Federal left by the front of more than two brigades, then came Cleburne’s division 
to its left—Hill’s corps being thus in front line. The rest of Polk’s command— 
Walker’s corps and Cheatham’s division—were held in rear of Hill’s corps in re- 
serve. At Hill’s left stood Stewart’s division, then came Hood’s with McLaws’s. 
division under Kershaw in reserve, then Bushrod Johnson’s with Preston’s in re- 
serve, and then Hindman’s division on the extreme left. Longstreet thus had 
four divisions in front line and two in reserve; but very early in the battle Ker- 
shaw reached the front line, and only Preston’s division remained in reserve. The 
original direction of the Confederate line was nearly north and south. 
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Adams's brigade, on his right, was soon opposed by the reserve brigades 
of Thomas's front, hastily thrown out at right angles to the general 
Federal line, and after a severe combat Adams was driven back. 

Breckinridge, now foiled in his flank movement, and recognizing the 
failure of the assault of Helm’s brigade on the breastwork, withdrew 
his whole line to a position slightly in advance of that from which he 
had moved in the morning. Cleburne about the same time withdrew 
and re-formed his division in like manner. But neither of these with- 
drawals took place till enormous losses had been endured and the fury 
of the Confederate assault had made a deep lodgment in the minds of 
the two men directing the battle on the Federal side. Thomas, within 
a few minutes, sent three pressing calls for help to Rosecrans. Rose- 
crans—impressed by the terrific roar of the battle on his left, and by 
his own preconceived notion that Bragg was moving his whole army 
to that quarter, and under painful stress from Thomas's calls for help— 
now gave three orders which were worth to the Confederates all the 
precious blood Hill’s corps seemed then to have uselessly poured out. 
But this reward for so much valor might not, perhaps, have been 
vouchsafed to the Confederates but for a lucky chance. General 
Bragg’s order had required that each division should take up the at- 
tack consecutively from right to left. We have seen that a delay oc- 
curred in Cleburne’s attack, A still further delay occurred in Stewart's, 
on his left, arising, perhaps, from the delay of Cleburne’s left brigade. 
So that Rosecrans was led to give the orders I will now mention, under 
the impression that no attack would be made on his centre and right. 
Negley’s division had, at Thomas’s request, already been ordered from 
the centre to the Federal left, and was to be replaced in line by Wood's, 
At ten tes past ten Rosecrans sent to McCook an absolute order to 
make immediate dispositions to withdraw the right so as to spare as 
much force as possible to Thomas, then heavily pressed. At half-past 
ten he ordered McCook to send two brigades of Sheridan’s division 
with all dispatch to Thomas, and the third as soon as it could be with- 
drawn, adding that they must march as rapidly as possible. The did, 
in fact, move at the double-quick. About the same time he also 
‘ordered Crittenden to send two brigades of Vancleve's division to 
Thomas. 

Surely the desperate assault delivered by Hill’s corps was then 
swaying the battle in a manner that ought to teach every soldier the 
‘supreme value of stout fighting, however adverse the immediate result 
may seem. But Rosecrans gave another order then not less unlucky. 
He conceived;the notion that Wood's division was improperly posted 
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and directed Wood to close on Reynolds. Now Brannan’s division was 
on Reynolds's right and Wood was aligned on Brannan’s right. Wood 
so interpreted this order as to put his division immediately in motion 
by the left flank in rear of Brannan, thus leaving a great gap in the 
Federal line, which Davis vainly attempted to fill with his reserve 
brigade. Just at this auspicious moment burst the storm which Long- 
street had been carefully preparing. Stewart’s, Hood’s, Kershaw’s, 
Johnson's, and Hindman’s divisions dashed impetuously forward, sup- 
ported by Preston. The Federal right was quickly turned, the right 
centre was pierced, Wood's division was struck in flank as it moved 
from position, Negley’s two brigades were caught in the air in their 
march to the left, Brannan was struck in flank, large parts of Sheri- 
dan’s and Vancleve’s divisions moving to the left were swept as before 
a whirlwind, and several thousand prisoners, forty guns and numerous 
wagon trains were abandoned to the Confederates. 

Never was an attack more brilliantly successful. The Federals had 
fought gallantly, but to no purpose. Many had fallen refusing to be 
driven from their ground, and among these heroic dead was the gifted 
Lytle, who commanded one of Sheridan’s brigades. Many a sympa- 
thetic voice in either camp murmured his dirge that night in his own 
brilliant lines: 

“T am dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast.” 


Thus, for a moment, genius consecrated by a soldier’s death caused 
the hearts of friend and foe in those angry hosts to beat with a common 
pulse. But in vain had Lytle and other gallant men poured out their 
life’s blood ; the fierce Confederate onset swept forward, —— not 
be staid. Sheridan’s and Davis's divisions and most of Vancleve’s and 
Negley’s were driven from the field, forced by a circuitous road across 
Missionary Ridge to Rossville and practically annihilated for the rest 
of the day. The General of the army, Rosecrans, and two of his 
corpsgommanders, McCook and Crittenden, were hurried along with 
the torrent, and never stopped till they reached Chattanooga. They 
did not appear again on that field. Since Frederick’s wonderful ride 
of forty miles from Mollwitz, leaving old Schwerin to win the battle 
the king had given up for lost, there has been no such sudden eclipse of 
a General-in-Chief. But a hero worthy to be named with the Prussian 
marshal remained to gather up the fragments of the Federal battle— 
at that supreme crisis George Thomas saved the Federal army. That 
he did not lose heart, that he resolved to stand on such strong ground 
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as he could hastily seize with the six staunch divisions left, soon to be 
increased to seven; that he was in person always where prompt deci- 
sion and high resolve were most needed; that he held that ground, 
sometimes with only three rounds in his cartridge boxes, against the 
most persistent and furious assaults of the now triumphant Confede- 
rates till night favored his voluntary withdrawal—these are the facts 
which will secure his enduring fame as a soldier, and with the stern 
valor of the rank and file on either side furnish the most impressive 
lessons of that sanguinary field. 

These great results had been rapidly won by Longstreet’s com- 
mand. Changing his movement to suit the exigencies of the field, 
Longstreet had reversed Bragg’s order and wheeled his whole wing 
to the right instead of to the left. The rapidity of the pursuit 
and the extent of country over which it swept had somewhat 
disordered the Confederate array. It was now twelve o'clock, and 
a renewed attack on the Federal left made by Walker's gallant 
corps, not under his lead, however, ill planned and ill conducted, had 
just been repulsed. So Thomas had leisure to ride down his line to the 
rear of Reynold’s position, and there dimly learned the disaster which 
had overwhelmed the Federal right. This must have been about one 
o'clock, and Bushrod Johnson having reorganized his troops, with Hind- 
man’s division partly on his left and partly on his right, must about 
that time have been sweeping past Vittetoe’s house—southern women 
rushing out of its cellar to cheer the gallant line and kindle to a blaze 
their flush of triumph. Onward Johnson urged his victorious men till 
they reached the foot of a spur of Missionary Ridge. Johnson's men 
were here facing north—they had begun the battle facing west. 

Behing® the crest of this commanding ridge Thomas now placed 
Brannan’s division, with artillery on its bastionlike spurs, and, posting 
Wood's division hastily to Brannan’s left, he almost covered the strong 
ground to a junction with his original line at the position of Reynolds, 
who now drew back his right brigade; but a considerable gap still lay 
open between Wood and Reynolds. What remained of the Federal 
right stood nearly at right angles to the rest of their line. 

At this time—about two o’clock—Bushrod Johnson formed his own 
division, with Patton Anderson’s brigade on his right, on the brow of 
the secondary spurs of the ridge, and made a determined attack on 
this !ast stronghold of the stubborn enemy. Parts of his line gained 
the crest, but they came tumbling down again to the protection of 
their cannon under desperate return attacks. Johnson, finding himself 
as yet too weak, waited for the arrival of the rest of Hindman’s divi- 
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sion and the codperation off to the right of the gallant Kershaw, and 
ther under Hindman’s direction about three o'clock delivered one of 
the most vigorous assaults of that bloody day. The Federals fought 
with the desperation of men standing in their last stronghold, the 
Confederates with eager yearning for that complete and crowning 
victory which they now saw suspended like a dazzling prize on the 
fiery crest of the fated hill. But the hill could not be won. A 
new force now appeared on the Federal side. Gordon Granger 
had marched with Steedman’s division of his corps, of his own motion, 
at the continued sound of doubtful battle, from a point three miles 
away from the Federal left to the mountain ridge on their right, 
then the scene of this final struggle. Thomas in an instant threw 
Steedman’s division into the fight on Brannan’s right, and the Con- 
’ federate line was hurled stubbornly fighting headlong down the steep. 
And now the parts were reversed, and for some minutes, so fierce was 
the Federal onset, it needed all the firmness and all the personal ascen- 
dency of the Confederate officers to maintain their old line below the 
top of the ridge. 

At this crisis Longstreet, with that cool yet inspiring determi- 
nation which you have witnessed on many fields, gathered his strength 
for a decisive assault on the frowning bastion in his path. If there 
was any soldier then living who would resolutely put troops into 
a place of that sort when he had made up his mind that the thing 
was to be done, if there was any soldier who had an eye to pier-e to 
the decisive points of a battlefield, I think Longstreet was that man. 
Longstreet had one fine division, Preston’s, which had not yet drawn 
trigger. This division, containing several Virginian regiments, he 
about four o’clock determined to use with other forces against the hill, 
in conjunction with a new display of artillery against the angle of 
Thomas's line. Preston dashed boldly at the hill, gallantly supported 
by Kershaw’s division, Johnson’s, and a part of Hindman’s, the action 
being taken up later to the right by Stewart. For an hour and a half 
this furious assault was pressed, the fighting having already been almost 
continuous at this point for two hours and not ceasing till nightfall ; 
but the hill was not carried—not carried in the sense that its defenders 
were forced from it along the whole line at the point of the bayonet. 
Here and there the crest would be gained, but the Confederates never 
got full possession of the position till its defenders abandoned it at the 
order of their commander in execution of a general movement of retreat. 

No doubt it was a question of time. The Confederates were gradually 
creeping around Steedman’s right, the position was fast becoming un- 
tenable, and the rapid approach of night was a godsend to Thomas. 
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But it seems clear now that, after getting up supplies of ammunition, 
Thomas about half past five o’clock gave the order for the retirement 
of Reynolds’s division through a gap in Missionary ridge in its rear, 
Corresponding orders were given to all the other Federal divisions, 
About the same moment orders from General Bragg were reaching the 
troops on the Confederate right for a third attack. Stewart farther to 
the left and just opposite Reynolds was preparing to move forward 
under orders from Longstreet. Liddell’s division on the extreme Con- 
federate right, beginning the assault a little ahead of the rest, rapidly 
reached the Lafayette road for the second time that day, and there had 
the luck to receive the parting stroke of a sullen, unconquerable giant. 
Overwhelmed by batteries cunningly placed for the protection of this 
flank, Liddell was suddenly charged by the whole of Reynolds’s divi- 
sion, directed by Thomas himself, as it left its position, upon these 
daring intruders. Liddell was obliged to retire; but just then a 
mighty yell rent the skies, and the whole Confederate line, following 
the lead of L. E. Polk’s brigade, which first fought its way into the 
enemy's works, rushed with fierce joy to the last attack. Night had 
now fallen, and the enemy, being in retreat or the act to move, gladly 
welcomed its protecting curtain. With haste and some disorder they - 
rushed through the woods to the gaps in their rear. But the Confede- 
rate onset was so sudden that many Federal regiments were captured, 
and many more would have been overtaken but for a necessity which 
very quickly arrested pursuit. Longstreet’s wing had wheeled to the 
right, so that at the close of the battle the two wings of the Confede- 
rate army stood at right angles to each other. The troops of the Con- 
federate right had not advanced far before they found themselves 
almost face to face with their own friends, and in the darkness there 
was great danger of a destructive interchange of fire. A quick halt 
was therefore ordered, and the Federal army made good its escape 
through the mountain gaps to rally by unfrequented paths at Rossville. 

The struggle was ended. Twenty-seven thousand men* lay dead or 
wounded on this field of carnage. 





*In “ Legends of the Army of the Cumberland” the Federal losses are given 
as follows: 

Officers and men killed, ; ‘ . 4 - 1,687 
Officers and men wounded, . ; : ‘ . 9,394 
Officers and men missing, ; ; i ‘ - 56,255 

And the Confederate losses as follows: 
Officers and men killed, 7 : ; ; . 2,673 
Officers and men wounded, . ‘ ; : . 16,274 
Officers and men missing, ; . : ‘ . 2,003 
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Of these the Confederates had lost some sixteen thousand, but the 
balance was redressed by the capture of more than five thousand Fed- 
eral prisoners, fifty-one pieces of artillery and fifteen thousand muskets. 
The men reported missing in our ranks had been a little over one 
thousand. 

But great as had been the price of victory, no Confederate soldier 
then felt that it had been too dearly bought. Any sacrifice was wel- 
come if only the invader could be driven back. 

Seizing the heights encircling Chattanooga, where as in an entrenched 
camp the enemy had taken refuge, and firmly grasping the railway 
at the point of Lookout Mountain, which would be Rosencrans’s princi- 
pal avenue of supply, General Bragg undertook to destroy his pow- 
erful adversary by a partial investment which was certainly not less 
promising than Cesar’s partial investment of Pompey near Dyrrachium. 
But no crowning victory of Pharsalia was reserved for us. 

By what blunders the advantages so dearly won at Chickamauga were 
thrown away, to what depths of humiliation that proud and triumphant 
army of Tennessee was soon to be subjected, it isnot my province now 
to tell. Destiny had laid her heavy hand upon the Confederate cause. 
Valor, self-sacrifice, devotion, were to be vainly lavished in their noblest 
forms. All our most cherished aspirations were to be wrecked, and for 
a time hope, ambition, love of country seemed empty names. But, in 
the darkest moments of that reign of night, a bright gleam always 





From the official Confederate returns I cannot find that the Confederate losses 
were so great. Those returns are complete with the following exceptions: 

There are no returns from the cavalry except for Scott’s brigade. There are no 
returrs from the following infantry brigades: Maney’s, Preston Smith’s, Ector’s, 
Gist’s. 

The Confederate reports give, for the commands furnishing returns, the 
killed and wounded at . ‘ ; ‘ - ° 13,655 
Add for Maney’s, Smith’s, Ector’s, and Gist’s brigades (estimated), - 1,880 
at the rate of the average loss, per brigade, in the remaining twenty-nine 
brigades of infantry, including the artillery attached; and for the 
remainder of the cavalry, on the basis of Scott’s brigade, which 
reported 49 killed and wounded, say . - ‘ P 400 
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And we have the total killed and wounded as approximately, ; . 15,935 
The official reports show only 925 as missing. This number would not probably 
be carried much beyond 1,000 if the missing in the few brigades not reporting 
could be ascertained. 
The only Confederate returns of losses I have been able to find are those con- 
tained in the volume of Official Reports of the Battle of Chickamauga belonging 
to the collections of the Southern Historical Society. 
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shone from our sacred fields of heroism and glory, and the disbanded 
army sustained the pride as it had represented the virtue and the 
strength of the people. Thus, whatever fate threatened our beloved 
Virginia, there were treasures laid up beyond the conqueror’s reach— 
we could remember her Lees, her Johnstons, her Jacksons, and take to 
heart and proudly claim for her “ in her voiceless woe” that, though 
trodden under foot, stripped of wealth, territory, political power, plun- 
dered, insulted, derided—she did still produce, as the whole world had 
witnessed, 
‘* Man and steel, the soldier and his sword.’’ 


After Colonel Anderson’s address the committee recommended the 
following officers, who were unanimously elected: 

President, General W. H. F. Lee. 

First Vice-President, Colonel Thomas H. Carter; Second Vice- 
President, General William H. Payne; Third Vice-President, Captain 
McCorkle; Fourth Vice-President, General B. T. Johnson. 

Secretaries, George L. Christian, Leroy 8S. Edwards. 

Treasurer, Major Robert Stiles. 

Chaplain, Rev. J. William Jones, D. D. 

Executive Committee—the same Executive Committee, who have 
so faithfully discharged their duty, are recommended for reélection. 

General Early, in feeling terms, announced the death of Lieutenant- 
General J. C. Pemberton, whom he had intimately known, and whose 
devoted patriotism he fittingly eulogized. 

On motion of Major Stiles, the secretary was instructed to enter a 
suitable minute on the death of General Pemberton. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were returned to Col. Ander- 
son for his able and eloquent address, and a copy solicited for publication. 

General Early said that as we have of late been honoring the memory 
of brave Frenchmen who fought in our first Revolution, he hoped we 
should not forget the gallant Frenchman, General Polignac, who came 
to our help in the last revolution. 





The Artillery of the A. N. V. in the Last Campaign and at the Surrender. 


REPORT OF GENERAL W. N. PENDLETON, CHIEF OF ARTILLERY, 
ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARTILLERY Corps, Army N. Va., 
AppoMATTOx CourTHOUsE, April 10, 1865. 
Colonel W. H. Taylor, A. A. General A. N. V.: 


Colonel,—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
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operations of the artillery under my command from the lst day of 
April to the present time. Much to my regret, it has to be made with- 
out possible access, as will be seen from the circumstances of the case, 
to special reports from those superior officers of this important arm, 
General A. L. Long, Chief of Artillery, Second corps; General E. P. 
Alexander, Chief of Artillery, First corps, and General R. Lindsay 
Walker, Chief of Artillery, Third corps. 

Owing to the demonstrations of the enemy on the right of our lines, 
near Petersburg, on the morning of April 1st, I ordered seven guns of 
Poague’s battalion, which had been held in reserve near Howlett’s, to 
march to Petersburg, and on the night of the lst, by direction of the 
Commanding General, I ordered down the remainder of the battalion, 
and at the same time ordered the guns, which had arrived during the 
day, to proceed on the road towards the right, so as to be out of sight 
of the town by dawn. Those guns were used with good effect near Mr. 
Turnbull's house (General Lee’s head-quarters) on the morning of the 
2d, where the enemy had unexpectedly massed a heavy force against 
that portion of our line, and succeeded in breaking it, and then, sweep- 
ing down towards the city, captured a number of men and guns along 
the line. While these guns were well contesting the ground and hold- 
ing the enemy in check, Lieutenant-Colonel Poague arrived with the 
remainder of his guns, and rendered admirable service in retarding the 
heavy advance of the enemy until such troops as remained could be 
withdrawn into the interior line. Three pieces, with Major Brander, 
were placed on the north side of the Appomattox, so as to annoy the 
left flank of the enemy and prevent his crossing. On the line, and to 
the right of the Cox road, were placed four pieces of the “ Horse Artil- 
lery,” under Lieutenant-Colonel Chew and Major Breathed. The enemy 
had by this time (12 o'clock) fully established his line from Fort Gregg 
to the Appomattox river. In the fighting attendant upon these opera- 
tions various batteries of the Third corps were captured. The conduct 
of officers and men was worthy of all praise; and that of the drivers 
and supernumeraries of the artillery, Third corps, who had been by 
General Walker, Chief of Artillery of that corps, armed with muskets, 
deserves especial mention. Those in Fort Gregg fought until literally 
crushed by numbers, and scarcely a man survived. 

In the meantime the firing on Colonel Jones's front, east of the city, 
had been severe. During the night of the Ist the fire from mortars and 
guns was incessant, and the men were very much exposed throughout 
the 2d. I saw Colonel Jones on the line about 3 P. M., and found his 
pieces so disposed as effectually to prevent any attempt of the enemy 
to improve the advantage already gained at the river salient. 
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I was at Battery 45 during the day, and directed its guns against 
columns of the enemy moving down the valley towards the Weldon 
railroad. The officers in charge of that part of the line deeming an 
attack imminent, I ordered two pieces of artillery to strengthen the 
position. 

In obedience to orders from the Commanding General, I ordered the 
withdrawal of all the guns at 8 P. M. This was accomplished with 
entire success. And although the difficulties on Colonel Jones's line 
were very great, he succeeded in withdrawing all but about ten, which 
for the most part were not provided with horses, and not intended to be 
removed. Several mortars were also brought off. Every piece that 
was abandoned was first disabled. After making all necessary arrange- 
ments with regard to this movement, and seeing all the guns safely 
across the river, about 2 A. M. of the 3d of April I moved on by the 
Hickory road, and marched all night. 

The march on the 3d was very slow and fatiguing, on account of the 
immense number of carriages with the army. At night I bivouaced 
on the road-side, about nine miles from Goode’s bridge. Amelia Court. 
house I reached on the morning of the 4th, and immediately proceeded 
to arrange for reducing the artillery with the troops to a proportionate 
quantity, and properly to dispose of the surplus. These arrangements 
were at length effected; and on the 5th General Walker moved to the 
right, and west of the line of march of the army, having in charge all 
the artillery not needed with the troops. Ninety-five caissons, mostly 
loaded, which had early in the winter been sent from Petersburg to the 
rear, were here destroyed. 

Moving on next morning past Amelia Springs, we by 10 A. M. on 
the 6th of April reached Rice’s station, Southside railroad. Our troops 
here went into line, and I chose positions for guns, commanding the 
Burkeville road and sweeping the ground to its left. On this line there 
was severe skirmishing during the evening, but no attack by the enemy. 
The enemy's cavalry meanwhile having attacked our wagon train about 
two miles back on the road, I, happening to be with the Commanding 
General when he received information of this, was requested by him to 
see what could be done to prevent any farther loss in that quarter. On 
the way I met a few wearied men of Harris's brigade, and taking of 
them some twenty volunteers, proceeded with them to the road where 
the train had been attacked. While attempting to rescue some of the 
property most valuable, I discovered a line of the enemy in a thick 
pine wood, and supposing it to be but a small body I prepared for attack 
thereon, one of General Cooke’s regiments having just reported to me, 
in consequence of a message previously sent by me to the Commanding 
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General. This regiment, however, proved unable to hold its ground 
and fell back some half a mile, until reinforced by two regiments of 
cavalry. They then again moved forward, but after regaining the 
original position the infantry was recalled by General Cooke, and the 
cavalry, by my direction, fell back with a few prisoners they had se- 
cured. The enemy had meantime fired our train to prevent anything 
being saved. The enemy then seemed disposed to quit; and as noth- 
ing apparently remained to be accomplished by the small force with me, 
I directed it slowly to withdraw towards our main body, near the 
station, and myself returned in that direction. Not long after the 
enemy made a sudden rush and succeeded in a sort of running over 
our small cavalry force there and threatening the unprotected rear of 
our line. Speedily, however, our cavalry rallied, charged in turn and 
inflicted merited punishment upon their greatly outnumbering assailants, 

Shortly after night closed in our guns were withdrawn, and we 
moved on the Farmville road and reached Farmville early on the 
morning of the 7th. 

As we were leaving Farmville, by the bridges which there cross the 
Appomattox river, the enemy pressed up close after our rear guard, 
and guns were placed in position and used to good purpose on the 
heights north of the river. Guns were again used with effect a mile or 
two farther on, when General Gordon (then commanding Second corps), 
with the justly honored General A. L. Long, his Chief of Artillery, 
pressed back the enemy’s line from near the road along which all our 
wagons were passing so as to allow these to get well on their way. 
This position was held all day, and it was not until midnight that the 
column moved on towards Buckingham Courthouse. In spite of the 
terrible roads quite a long march was effected, and the evening of the 
8th saw the head of our columr near Appomattox Courthouse. I 
pushed on in person to communicate with General Walker and found 
him with his command parked about two miles beyond the Courthouse, 
on the road to Appomattox Station, Southside railroad. While I was 
with him an attack, wholly unexpected, was made by the enemy on his 
defenseless camp. To avoid immediate disaster under this attack de- 
manded the exercise of all our energies. It was, however, at once 
effectually repelled by the aid, especially, of the two gallant artillery 
companies of Captains Walker and Dickenson, under command of the 
former, which, being at the time unequipped as artillerists, were armed 
with muskets. They met the enemy's sharpshooters in a brushwood 
near and enabled a number of General Walker's pieces to play with 
effect while the remainder of his train was withdrawn. 
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After a sharp skirmish this attack seemed entirely remedied, and I 
started back, having received by courier a note requesting my presence 
with the Commanding-General. When I had reached a point a few 
hundred yards from the court-house, some of the enemy's cavalry, 
which had, under cover of dusk, gained the road, came rushing along, 
firing upon everything, and I only escaped by leaping my horse over 
the fence into a clump of sassafras bushes, and skirting along the left 
of that road towards our column there advancing, and until I reached 
a point where the enemy’s charge was checked. 

While these operations were in progress there was much noise of en- 
gines on the Southside railroad. From this circumstance, and from the 
enemy using artillery in the attack described, I became satisfied that the 
attacking body, which had at first seemed to me small, was a large and 
increasing force. And the inference became inevitable that General 
Walker and his guns must be, if not already, captured. These facts and 
inferences were of course reported to the Commanding General on my 
reaching his head-quarters about 1 A. M. of the 9th. 

Movements at daylight confirmed all that had been thus inferred. 
The enemy was found in heavy force on our front, and dispositions were 
promptly made for a fierce encounter. With alacrity the artillery per- 
formed its part, as did cavalry and infantry, in a spirited attack upon 
the enemy's approaching columns, which soon succeeded in arresting 
their advance. Two guns were captured from the enemy and a num- 
ber of prisoners taken. Bu: in spite of this, the conviction had become 
established in the minds of a large majority of our best officers and men 
that the army, in its extremely reduced state, could not be extricated from 
its perilous condition, surrounded by the immense force of the enemy, 
and without subsistence for men or animals, unless with frightful blood- 
shed, and to scarcely any purpose : as its remnant, if thus rescued, must 
be too much enfeebled for efficient service. In view of these convic- 
tions, known of in part by him, and of all the facts before his own 
mind, the Commanding General, before the battle had raged extensively, 
made arrangements for arresting hostilities. By the respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief, main principles of our surrender were then agreed 
upon. And, as soon thereafter as practicable, articles in detail were 
adjusted by a commission of officers on the two sides. Those serving 
under General Lee’s appointment were, General Longstreet, Chief of 
First Corps, General Gordon, Chief of Second Corps, and the General 
Chief of Artillery. In accordance with stipulations they adjusted— 
the artillery was withdrawn, as were the other troops; and it was, as 
soon as practicable, in due form, turned over to the enemy. 
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Of 250 field-pieces belonging to the army on the lines near Richmond 
and Petersburg, only sixty-one remained, and thirteen caissons. 
I have the honor to be— 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. N. PENDLETON, 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Artillery. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL A. L. LONG. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., October 19, 1881. 


General,—Having heard frequent mention made of the operation of 
the infantry of the Second corps, Army Northern Virginia, at Appo- 
mattox Courthouse, without any allusion to the part taken by the 
artillery on that memorable occasion, I am induced by a sense of justice 
to submit to you the following statement, with a request that you will 
send it to the Southern Historical Society Papers for publication, with 
such comment as you may think suitable. 

About 3 o'clock on the morning of the 9th of April, 1865, the Sec- 
ond corps, then commanded by General Gordon, advanced on the road 
to Appomattox Station, it was thought, to drive back a portion of the 
enemy's forces that had interrupted our line of retreat. The column 
reached the Courthouse about light and took position on a ridge a little 
beyond the village. The infantry, barely two thousand strong, was 
deployed to the right of the road, while I directed about thirty pieces 
of artillery, consisting of part of the battalions of Carter, Pogue, John- 
ston and Stark, to support it. A considerable body of the enemy's 
cavalry, with a battery of artillery, was discovered holding the road, 
under cover of a wood, about half a mile in our front, which a spirited 
fire of our artillery quickly dislodged. Our infantry then advanced, 
while the artillery covered it from the enemy’s cavalry, which still 
threatened its flank and rear. Our advance was soon arrested by the 
appearance of heavy columns of the enemy’s infantry. General Gor- 
don, being unable to obtain adequate reinforcements, was compelled to 
fall back towards the Courthouse. The retrograde movement of our 
infantry was almost immediately followed by an attack upon Armis- 
tead’s battery of Starke’s battalion from the enemy's dismounted 
cavalry. I at once ordered a section of a battery that was at hand to 
the support of Armistead, who was gallantly defending himself with 
canister and schrapnel. At the same time I directed my Adjutant- 
General, Major Southall, to send in other batteries to his aid. This 
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order was, however, anticipated by Colonel Carter, who had seen the 
hazardous situation of Armistead and promptly sent several batteries 
to his relief. The enemy was soon forced to retire before the storm of 
shot that was now hurled against him. 

While this cannonade was in progress I received a message, through 
a staff officer of General Gordon's, to cease firing as a flag of truce had 
been sent to the enemy. I immediately sent to the different batteries 
this order, with directions to withdraw the artillery towards the Court- 
house. On my way to that point I observed « battery to the south of 
the road, on an eminence near the village, firing rapidly across a ravine 
at an advancing line of infantry. I proceeded to the battery and 
directed the Captain to cease firing. Heseemed surprised, and ventured 
some remonstrance. I could only say it was necessary to change the 
position of the battery. The order was reluctantly obeyed and the 
battery was slowly withdrawn to the place indicated. I regret I do 
not recollect what battery this was. It was, I believe, either one of 
Colonel Duke Johnston's batteries or Colonel Pogue’s. No doubt there 
are some survivors of that battery who will recollect the incident 
above related and be able to identify the battery that fired the last shot 
for constitutional liberty. 

On the last day of our great sectional struggle the artillery moved 
to the contest with the same alacrity that had characterized it on more 
hopeful fields, and when the last blow was struck the veterans of a 
hundred battles did not conceal the manly tears that flowed in sorrow 


for the lost cause. 
Very respectfully, 
A. L. Lone, 


Chief of Artillery Second Corps, Army Northern Virginia. 
General W. NV. Pendleton, Chief of Artillery A. N. V. 





An Anecdote of Stonewall Jackson, 


By B. M. I. 


[The following anecdote published in a recent number of the Rich- 
mond Standard is so characteristic of the great man to whom it refers 
that it deserves a place in our record of material for the future histo- 
rian, and we cheerfully insert it. It shows that while very exacting 
in his demands upon others, he was unwilling to rest for a moment 
when he found that he had done injustice to another. } 

The following little incident in the life of General Stonewall Jackson 
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shows the hero as verily as any of the grand military achievements 
which later in life rendered him so famous. 

As I stood before his statue in the Capitol Grounds at Richmond the 
other day I ran over the four years of my cadet life at the Virginia 
Military Institute and remembered with pride that he was my pro- 
fessor. One day when my class was reciting to him on Bartlett’s Me- 
chanics, Cadet L was sent to the blackboard, had his subject as- 
signed him, which involved a great deal of analytical work. The work 
done, the cadet faced about, assumed the position of a soldier, saluted 
the Major (his rank at that time), and indicated his readiness to recite. 
During the demonstration Major Jackson detected, as he thought, some 
error in the work—may be the sign was plus when it should have been 
minus, or the reverse. The cadet ventured to insist that his work was 
right, as much as a cadet dare insist on anything with “old Jack” 
(as the Major was called in cadet parlance). This was offensive to 
nilitary discipline, and Cadet L—— was ordered to his seat, to which 
he went with a ead heart, fearing he would not only get a low mark on 
the class-book, but may be he would be reported for disorderly conduct. 

The class was soon dismissed. The day wure on—a cold, stormy, 
snowy day in January. About nine o'clock that night, or just after 
we had gone to our rooms from tatoo, we heard the sentinel call for the 
corporal of the guard, and very soon an officer came to our room. He 
called out: “L , old Jack’s in the guard-room and wants you.”’ 
We said: “Ah, old fellow you are gone up for arrest.” Down the 
stoop went the cadet, wondering, fearing. As he entered the guard- 
room there stood ‘“‘old Jack” like a grand old Roman, snow on his 
cloak, his cap, and his beard. The cadet doffed his cap, and saluted 
him ; he returned the salute in his nervous, quick way, and said: ‘“ Mr. 
L——,, I have been looking over the subject you had in the lecture- 
room this morning and comparing it with your analytical work, and I 
find that you were right and I was wrong and the book was wrong, 
and I beg your pardon, Mr. L . Icould not sleep feeling that I 
had injured you, and I came down to tell you so.” 

The cadet, in his joy, said: “Oh, Major, it made no difference. I 
would not have had you walk all the way down here in this storm.” 
The Major replied, “ That's sufficient, Mr. L ; retire to your quar- 
ters, it is very near taps." (Taps was the hour every light was to be 
put out at the tap of the drum.) Out in that dark howling storm old 
Stonewall went; his house was fully a mile away; but what cared he 
for storm or distance; he had wronged a cadet, a private in the ranks, 
and he could not sleep till the wrong was repaired. The matter was 
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mentioned next morning at the mess-hall when we were breakfasting 
The careless laughed and said “Old Jack is crazy.” The more 
thoughtful laid the matter away in their hearts to reflect on in after 
years, for many knew that he was a stonewall before he was christened 
by the fire and blood of Manassas. Many little incidents I remember 
which show the greatness of his soul. I send you this hoping its publi- 
cation may do good in this day when so few act from conviction and 
dare to do what is just and right. 





Reminiscences of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By J. Wr1utaM Jongs. 
Parser No. 7. 
OPENING OF SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES. 


In my last I spoke of the secrecy with which the “foot cavalry” 
moved from the green fields and clear streams of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to the swamps of the Chickahominy. I am now to speak of those 
seven days of smoke and noise, and heat, and bloodshed, and wounds, 
and groans, and sufferings, mingled with loud huzzas and rejoicings, 
during which Gen. McClellan made his celebrated “change of base” 
from the Pamunkey to the James. “The situation” at Richmond in 
May had been indeed gloomy. The evacuation of Norfolk, and the de- 
struction of the ironclad Merrimac (Virginia) left James River open to 
the gunboats of the enemy, with only a few hastily constructed earth- 
works, and some incomplete “obstructions” to bar their passage to the 
wharves of Richmond. The wildest panic ensued. The Confederate 
Congress adjourned, many of the citizens fled from the city, and the 
preparations of the government for any emergency which might arise 
gave color to the rumor that it was proposed to evacuate Richmond 
without a battle for its defense. 

But the Legislature of Virginia passed vigorous resolutions calling 
upon the President to defend Richmond at every hazard, and to the 
last extremity. -A meeting of citizens (addressed by the Governor of 
the State and the Mayor of the city) enthusiastically endorsed the ac- 
tion of the Legislature, and President Davis assured the committee that 
he had no purpose of evacuating the city. On the morning of the 15th 
of May Commodore Rogers with the Galena, the Monitor, the Aroos- 
took, the Port Royal and the Naugatuck, made an attack on the un- 
finished batteries at Drewry’s Bluff (Fort Darling), nine miles below 
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Richmond, and received a repulse, which was of the utmost importance 
as breaking the prestige of the gunboats, blocking the way to Rich- 
mond, and restoring the confidence of the people. 

McClellan was, however, enveloping Richmond with a cordon of in- 
trenchments (temporarily broken by the Confederate victory of Seven 
Pines), and was only waiting for McDowell’s corps to swoop down from 
Fredericksburg and join him at Hanover Courthouse in order to make 
his contemplated assault on the “doomed city.” But Jackson's splen- 
did Valley campaign thwarted this plan. On May 24th McDowell re- 
ceived his order from President Lincoln to co-operate in the movement 
to “capture or destroy Jackson and Ewell’s forces,” and at once re- 
plied to the Secretary of War: “The President's order has been re- 
ceived—is in process of execution. This is a crushing blow to us.” 

We have seen how Jackson eluded the snare set for him, beat his 
enemies in detail at Cross Keys and Port Republic, deceived them as 
to his plans, and hastened to obey the orders he received from General 
Lee to join him on the Chickahominy. This great commander, who 
had succeeded to the command of the army on the wounding of Gene- 
ral Johnston at Seven Pines, had sent Stuart on his famous “ride 
around McClellan,” had discovered the weak point of his antagonist,. 
and was thus prepared to strike so soon as Jackson should arrive at the 
designated point on the enemy’s flank. 

In his official report General McClellan seeks to make the impression 
that his movements during the seven days’ battles were simply a precon- 
ceived “ change of base,” and a number of writers have adopted this 
theory and write as if Lee simply endeavored to prevent McClellan 
from fulfilling his purpose of moving to the James and was badly re- 
pulsed in all of his attacks. 

Things did not look that way to an eye-witness and active partici- 
pant in those stirring scenes, and I do not see how any fair-minded man 
can read McOClellan’s dispatches for several weeks before, during, and 
just after this “change of base” without seeing clearly that it was 
Jorced and not voluntary. , 

£. g. On June 25th he telegraphs to Washington : 

“The rebel force is stated at 200,000, including Jackson and Beaure- 
gard. I shall have to contend against vastly superior odds if these re-. 
ports be true; but this army will do all in the power of men to hold 
their position and repulse any attack.” . . as Again :. 
“June 27th, 1862, 3 P. M.—We have been fighting nearly all day 
against greatly superior numbers. We shall endeavor to hold our own,, 
and if compelled to fall back shall do it in good order, upon James. 
river if possible.” * * * [Italics mine.] 
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“June 28, 1862, 12:20 A. M.—I now know the full history of the 
day. On this side of the river (the right bank) we repulsed several 
very strong attacks. On the left bank our men did all that men could 
do—all that soldiers could accomplish; but they were overwhelmed 
by vastly superior numbers, even after I brought my last reserves into 
action. Had I 20,000 or even 10,000 fresh troops to use to-morrow | 
could take Richmond; but I have not a man in reserve, and shall be glad 
to cover my retreat and save the material and personnel of the army. 
If we have lost the day, we have yet preserved our honor, and no one 
need blush for the Army of the Potomac. I have lost this battle be- 
cause my force was too small. I still hope to retrieve our fortunes. I 
know that a few thousand men more would have changed this battle 
from a defeat to victory.” 

These and other quotations which I might make show conclusively 
that McClellan did not “ change base” according to some preconceived 
plan, but that he was driven from the field by Lee’s army. 

But I must return to the movements of “the foot cavalry.” 

General Lee's order of battle contemplated that Jackson should 
bivouac on the night of the 25th of June near the Central Railroad, 
eight miles east of Ashland, and to advance at 3 A. M. on the 26th, 
so as to turn the enemy’s work; at Mechanicsville and on Beaver Dam 
Creek and open the road for A. P. Hill, D. H. Hill and Longstreet to 
cross the Chickahominy and unite with him in sweeping down towards 
the York River railroad, and thus cut McClellan off from his base of 
supplies at the White House. But the burning of the bridges and the 
blockading of the roads by the enemy so impeded our march that we 
‘only reached the vicinity of Ashland that night, and were not able to 
move again until sunrise on the morning of the 26th, and even then we 
made such slow progress that we only reached Pole Green Church in 
the afternoon, just as that gallant soldier, A. P. Hill (impatient of fur- 
ther delay, and unwilling to wait longer for Jackson to turn the posi- 
tion), had crossed the Chickahominy at Meadow Bridge and was lead- 
ing his heroic “ Light Division” down on the position of the enemy at 
Mechanicsville. I shall never forget the scene among the “foot cav- 
alry” when Hill's guns announced that the great battle had opened. 
Cheer after cheer ran along the whole line, and the column hastened 
forward with the eagerness of veterans to reach their “place in the 
picture near the flashing of the guns.” But we were too late that even- 
ing to get into the fight or help our comrades by turning the strong po- 
sition which they were assailing. 

As we lay down in our bivouac, near Pole Green Church, with orders 
to move at ‘early dawn,” the muttering of the fight just closing, the 
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dashing about of staff and general officers and the talks of the men 
around the Camp fires, all betokened the eve of a great battle. 

We broke camp the morning of the 27th and moved forward to the 
sound of the guns, which told that A. P. Hill, supported by Longstreet 
(who had crossed the bridge opposite Mechanicsville so soon as Hill 
drove off the enemy), was renewing his assult upon the strong position 
on Beaver Dam Creek, which our move was designed to flank. 
My own regiment, the Thirteenth Virginia, was deployed as skir- 
mishers, and we were thus in advance of the whole of Jackson's 
column, and the first to enter the deserted camps from which the enemy 
fell back on our approach, and to see and converse with a number of 
prisoners whom we captured. But the sound of the battle ceased as 
we flanked the enemy's position at Eilison’s Mill and compelled him to 
yield to the gallant attack in his front and fall back to his still stronger 
position about Cold Harbor and Gaines’s Mill. The whole of General 
Lee's columns north of the Chickahominy (A. P. Hill, Longstreet, D. 
H. Hill, and Jackson) now moved on the position which McClellan had 
skilfully chosen and heavily entrenched. D. H. Hill was united to 
Jackson, who was to make a detour to the left in order to attack on 
that flank, and at the same time prevent the enemy from retreating 
toward his base at the White House, while A. P. Hill and Longstreet 
moved nearer to the Chickahominy. 

The Army of the Potomac awaits us behind their strong entrench- 
ments and the great battle of Cold Harbor and Gaines’s Mill is about 
to begin. 





Notes and Queries. 


What Confederate Battery fired the last gun at Appomattox ? 
We publish with pleasure the following : 
Mempuis, TEnn., September 27, 1881. 


Editor Southern Historical Papers, Richmond, Va. : 


Dear Sir,—The concluding article in your August number is a state- 
ment from Major W. W. Parker that Johnson’s battery, from Rich- 
mond, Va., should properly be credited with firing the last shots from 
the Army of Northern Virginia on that memorable Sunday morning at 
Appomattox Courthouse, whereas I had always been under a different 
impression ; and though it is a matter of no consequence now, still it is 
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as well to have things stated as they actually occurred, if they are 
stated at all. And without meaning for a moment to intimate that Major 
P. would have it otherwise, I think the following statement will be cor- 
roborated by every man who was within hearing of General Gordon's 
voice when he gathered around him that Sunday afternoon the torn and 
battle-scarred remnant of that noble body of men (the Second corps) 
who had followed Jackson, Ewell, Early and himself through such 
trying scenes, to make to them a farewell address. Seeing amongst the 
number some men without muskets, and supposing them to be of those 
who had wilfully thrown them away, he ordered them off, saying his 
remarks were only for those who had held out to the last; but when 
told that they were artillerymen he recalled them and apologized, 
saying he had something special to say to them. After mentioning 
many deeds of which the men then around him should justly feel 
proud, though it had all gone for naught, he said he wanted particularly 
to “ commend the men that day under the command of Colonel R. F. 
Hardaway of the First battalion Virginia artillery " (composed of the 
old Rockbridge battery, Dance’s Powhatan battery, one company of the 
Richmond Howitzers, and Griffin’s Salem battery) “ who in the begin- 
ning of the war in Virginia had fired the first guns from the army "— 
meaning the Howitzers at Big Bethel in May, 1861,—“and to day, 


after firing the last shots from the Army of Northern Virginia, had re- 
tired in as good order as though they were leaving the parade ground,” 
meaning this last to apply to Griffin's battery, which was stationed just 
in the village ; and if any artillery was fired after this battery ceased 
firing the sound was not heard within a mile of Appomattox Court- 
house, or within General Gordon's hearing. 


Respectfully, 
N. B. Jounston. 


What Infantry Regiment accompanied General Stuart to Ely'’s Ford 
the night Jackson was wounded at Chancellorsville ? 


The following letter from our friend, Major H. B. McClellan, explains 
itself and will, we hope, elicit the desired information : 


Rev. J. Wa. Jonzs, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

My Dear Sir,—On the evening of the 2d May, 1862, after Jackson's 
first success at Chancellorsville, General J. E. B. Stuart obtained from 
General Jackson one regiment of infantry, with which he moved to- 
ward Ely’s Ford to disperse a force of the enemy reported to be at 
that point, and to take possession of the Ford. Before accomplishing 
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his purpose he was recalled to the army to take command of Jackson's 
corps. 

Can any of your readers give me the name of the infantry regiment 
which was employed in this service, and place me in communication 
with the officer who was then in command, or with any other who per- 
sonally participated in the attack which was made after Stuart left the 
regiment to assume command of the corps? If so, I shall esteem it a 


great favor. 
Yours respectfully, 
H. B. McCLe.ian. 


Lexington, Ky., 26th September, 1881. 


Desired return of the Sword of a Federal Officer. 


My brother, Lieutenant Aaron Wilkes, Company B, Sixth New Jersey 
volunteers, was among the killed at the battle of Williamsburg, Va., May 
5, 1862. His sword, the scabbard of which, bearing the engraved in- 
scription, “Presented to Lieutenant Aaron Wilkes by Company B, 
Sixth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers,” was taken from his body at 
the time. I will be duly grateful for its return to me, or for any in- 
formation leading to its recovery, and will most glady assume any ex- 


pense incident thereon.— Peter Wilkes, Trenton, N. J. 

[We will deem ourselves personally obliged by any attention, as 
solicited, and request of our good friend, Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society and the editor of its in- 
valuable Papers, the favor of the mention of the above in its depart- 
ment of Notes and Queries.— 2. A. B.] 


We have clipped the above from the Notes and Queries of the Rich- 
mond Standard, edited by the accomplished Secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Society (R. A. Brock, Esq.), and we add a similar request 
which we have received : 


25 Hitt St., Newark, N. J. 
Rev. J. W. Jonss, Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

Dear Sir,—In a conversation with my friend, Colonel Marshall Mc- 
Donald, formerly of the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, now 
of the United States Fish Commission, as to the prospects and best 
means of regaining my sword, he referred me to you. I hardly need 
say that any information will be thankfully received because it is self- 
evident. 

All the data I can give is this. The sword isa line-officer’s sword (in- 
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fantry) with leather scabbard. Inscribed on the brass mountingis: “Pre. 4 
sented to Lieutenant Fred. W. Mather, by Company I, Seventh New York 
Artillery.” I am not sure about the “W.” in the-name as I dropped 
it about that time as a superfluity. I was in the regiment named, First 
Division, Second Corps Army of the Potomac (Hancock's) and was 
captured on the 16th June, 1864, near the Jerusalem Plank Road, 
Petersburg. I think it was Pickett’s division, or corps in our front, 
and although I took the name of the officer to whom I delivered it, it 
was worn out in my pocket during my nine months confinement. I 
think he was major of a Georgia regiment, but am not certain. I am — 
aware that this affords you a smal! margin of information, but it is all 
I have, and anything which may lead to the recovery of my sword 
will be gratefully remembered. 


I am sir, very truly yours, 
FReD. MATHER. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE DELAY IN THE PUBLICATION of this number was anticipated and announced 
in our last; but we hope to be able to issue the remaining numbers of the volume 
by the last of this month or the first of next. Our subscribers will get their full 
quota of numbers and of pages, and they will bear with us that we have been 
compelled by circumstances beyond our control to be tardy sometimes in issuing a 
given number 





CoLovEL ANDERSON’s SPLENDID ADDRESS, for the publication of which there has 
been a general demand, occupies so large a part of this issue that a number of © 
other articles have been crowded out; but we are sure that our readers will thank 
us for putting within their reach this full discussion of one of the great battles of 
the war. 





Tue PLaNs oF THE EXEcuTIVE ComMITTEE for placing our Society on a firm 
financial basis are being vigorously pressed, and with every prospect of success. 
We want help in three directions : 

1. Contributions to a special fand of $2,000, to be raised by the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

2. Contributions to a permanent endowment fund, which shall be invested and 
only the income used for the annual expenses of the Society. 

3. Subscriptions to our Papers, which shall go to meet current expenses. 

Can you not help us by a subscription, large or small, to our special fund, or 
permanent endowment? And be sure to renew promptly your own and to en- 
deavor to send with yours at least one new subscription. 

Those who have been talking of becoming life members would greatly oblige us 
by doing s0 now. 








